









‘See what happens 
when you join the dots 

in the night order 

(Start from 1 and 
continue till 44) 
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‘Alter you've \y 
Joined the 


dots correctly 
colour the picture 

as best as you can 
its great fun 

and 1's waiting for you 


So come. 
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‘November 1989 
Dear children, 


I thought this would be the right time of year to share with 
a of you some of the thoughts ! have been having about the 
ture... 

Most of us, young or old, plan carefully for the years ahead. 
Adults like to save money, or build a house so that they can be 
secure and live at ease in their old age. They also encourage their 
children to be ambitious, to have lofty goals and to work very hard, 
40 that they may be successful... 

But sadly, this striving towards a “successful future” often 
becomes a scramble for material possessions, At some point in life 
you will suddenly find that your success is defined only by the 
number of things you have acquired. You will also find as you 
tread this path,that failure of any kind — to get a job, or a degree, 
or a television set, or a car or a promotion — will leave you 
disillusioned and deeply disappointed. This kind of success is 
hollow, and rarely brings what every human being seeks — it rarely 
brings happiness. 

In my litle prayer book called Twenty-four Hours a Day, is 

a Sanskrit proverb I love which I'd like to share with you. 


Look to this day, for it is life, 

In ts brief course, lie all life's realities — 

The bliss of growth, the splendour of action — 
Yesterday is but a dream, and tomorrow — a vision, 
But today, well lived 

Makes every yesterday a dream of happiness 

And every tomorrow a vision of hope. 

Look well, therefore, to this day, 


All of us at Gokulam, wish each of you @ very happy 
Children’s Day! 
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A hundred years ago 
Aman was born 

He was friend to the poor 

To his kindness there was no end 
Falsehood did not blind him 
Architect of modern India 

So was he called 

If we look around us 

We see that his work lives on 

His life was a struggle 

His name is a precious jewel 

We swell with pride when we say it 
And we always say it with love — 
Chacha Nehru. 


Aparna Shivram, aged 12 
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He wrote about this river (5) 
was the first P.M, of 
India. (5) 

lal Nehru, his father, 








Krishna ____was his famous 
colleague. (5) 

His grandson; our present P.M. 
(5) 

Nehru admired this singer (4) 
Nehru applauded the climber 
Norgay’s courage (7) 
Nevertes 14 is Children's 








. The name of his ancestral 


home in Allahabad, 
Bhawan (5) 

Nehru hailed India's —__ 
of freedom with his famous 
speech ‘Tryst with Destiny” 
(4) 





. Nehru’s official home was in 
) 


New __( 
The Doll's Museum and the 
are to be found in 








19, 


14, 


15. 
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Nehru House in Delhi (3) 
His nickname for his sister 
Vijayalakshmi (3) 


He wrote “Letters to A 
Daughter” from this prison (5) 
He loved these flowers (5) 
Another name for our 
country (6) 

Nehru was associated with this 
Yugoslavian leader (4) 
Nehru's daughter was also a 
famous P.M. (6) 

The name of his wife (5) 
Another Indian who cele- 
beste his centenary this year 
4 


). Nehru was greatly influenced 


by this leader (6) 

fayan ‘Sehgal, his sister 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit’s 
daughter (4) 


‘Compiled by Suneela 
Solution on page 20 
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This November, Children’s Day will be celebrated with 
great pomp all over Indiay as it is the centenary of Chacha 
Nehru, a great champion of children. 

While all of you prepare for the great day, spare a 
moment to think of twelve year old Saravanan (and hundreds 
of other children like him,) who will not participate in the 
celebrations because he works for a living instead of attending 
school, 

‘Saravanan works asa helper in a service centre for 
motor eycles.in C.1.T. Nagar, Madras, He {s slightly lame in one 
leg, but busily moves around, attending to the calls of the 
mechanics, Through close observation he has taught himself 
many tricks of the trade, Now he feels confident to tackle small 
repairs by himself 

Gokulam decided to interview Saravanan to learn more 
‘about him and his way of life. 






































Gokvlam : When did you stop 
xgoing to school? Why? 

Soravanan : | studied upto the 
sixth standard in Kannamapettai 
Corporation School, My parents 
are poor and they found it very 
difficult to provide me with books. 
note:books and uniforms. Then 
1 got fed up of standing on the 
bench in school everyday for not 
buying new books. So I decided 
to stop going to school, Now 
my two younger sisters go t 
school. 








Gokulam : Do your parents work 


Soravanan : My father is a labour: 
erin a private company, but my 
mother does not go out to work. 


Photo :Shrihari 





e, | have 

“Tinef; Hand over your PU 
agunt 1 
‘Man: Here's the purse 


No bullets in my 38! 





Gokulam : Didn't they want to 
educate you? 

Saravanan : They did, do want 
me to go to school, but we are 
poor... if I don't bring in at least 
five rupees a day, we won't even 
be able to have a decent meal! 


Gokulam : How did you get the 
idea of joining a motor work 
shop? 

Saravanan : By nature | am 
mechanically minded. One day 
I tried to repair the brake in my 
father’s bicycle. Unfortunately | 
could not assemble it correctly 
once | had taken it apart! My 
father gave me a sound thrash: 
ing. 

Twas so upset Iran away from 
home thinking I could earn a 
living selling "sundal” at the 
beach, But nobody was pre- 
pared to make it for me, 

So after spending the night 
all alone at the beach, I went 
back home, My father called 
me a good-for-nothing and beat 
me again. I ran away once more 
but turned back home because 
T'was afraid. It was then that | 
met Kapali... 

My friend Kapali, works as a 
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mechanic’s assistant, He told 
me that the best way to earn my 
parents’ respect was to earn a 
living and he advised me to join 
a workshop. 


Gokulam : What are your duties 
at work? 

Saravanan : In the beginning, | 
‘was asked to fetch tea and coffee, 
and then made to clean the 
vehicles. The grease and dirt 
made my stomach churn at firs, 
but now I have got used to it. 

T have been working in this 
service centre for the past seven 
months now. I have learnt to 
assemble brake parts, fix silen- 
cers and even attend to the 
carburretor! 


Gokulam : Who taught you to do 
all this? 

Saravanan : Nobody! They won't 
bother to teach us boys! We just 
have to leam everything by close 
observation. I was always fussing 
around with the parts when no 
‘one was about, and learnt to 
assemble them myself. Even 
now I get a big thril, while rev: 
ving up the engine by twisting 
the accelerator. 


Gokulam : How much do you 
earn? \, VAL 
Soravanan : They give me ten 
rupees everyday. I usually get 
an extra five rupees from cus BR 
tomers. I hand over the entire ne 


amount to my mother. oF U 
D 
































Gokulam : How do you spend 
your spare ume? 

Soravanan : | don't have any! | 
work from eight in the morning 
to eight at night. I go straight to 
bed when I reach home, I spend 
Sundays doing overtime. How 
ever, I treat myself to a film 
(Kamal Haasan is my hero), 
once or twice a year, on festival 
days. 


Gokulam : Do you regret leaving 
school? 

Saravanan : In the beginning | 
did... a bit. Sometimes when 
vehicles were brought in for 
repairs, I'd see smartly dressed 
school boys riding pillion with 
their fathers, on their way to 
school... and I'd feel bad.... I 
used to be very ashamed of mv 
greasy hands... but not any more 
Uhhave now accepted my way of 
ife 

I am very interested in mv 

work.... and I'm quite happy. | 

‘want to grow up to be an excel 

lent mechanic. Maube one dav 

Ul take a bank loan and set up 

my own work shop... but that 

seems only a dream now 
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BHARATI BALAN 
Translation : Emmaor 





the magnificent work of Michael Angelo the Florentine 


‘This s the head of David 


Sculptor, 





long, long time ago, a thous 
A andvearsbelore the litle Lord 
Jesus was born, there lived in 
Bethlehem a rich man called Jesse. 

Jesse was one of the best known 
men in Bethlehem. He was good 
and kind, and liked and respected 
by everyone. He had eight sons. 

‘As he grew older his sons looked 
after the olive groves and vineyards 
which belonged to him, and plou 
ghed, and sowed, and reaped in 
his fields of barley. ' 

The three eldest sons, were 
strong stalwart men — good look: 
ing and brave, and when the kings 
of other tribes made war against 
the land of Israel, then the three 
brothers would join the army of 
Saul their king, and follow him 
into battle. 

David was the youngest of the 
eight brothers. He was stil only a 
boy and his work was to look after 
his father's sheep. 

This was no easy task. A shep. 
herd’s life in that land was a hard 
one. David often had to go far 
from home, and wander for miles 
on the hills around Bethlehem to 
find the fresh grass and water the 
sheep needed 


The countryside was sometimes 
parched and dry, with the streams 
dried up and the wells few and far 
between. There were no walls or 
hedges to keep the sheep safely 
penned in, and David had to watch 
carefully or some of the flock would 
wander off. It was dangerous 
country too. There were deep 
gullies and dark clefts in the hill: 
sides, into which a sheep could so 
easily fall. Wild beasts lurked in 
them — lions and bears, who stole 
‘out at times to try to snatch away 
‘one of the flock. 

But David was strong and brave 
and, like every shepherd, he went 
prepared and well armed. He 
always carried tis rod, his shep- 
herd’s bag, and his sling, which he 
could use most skilfully. To help 
him guide the flock, he carried a 
shepherd's staff 

Ifone of the sheep strayed from 
the flock David did not go after it. 
He fitted a stone to his sling and 
sent it with unerring aim to drop 
just beyond the wanderer. The 
frightened sheep would tum and 
hury back to find safety in his 
care. 

During sunny afternoons when 


° 


the sheep were quietly grazing by 
some little stream on the fresh 
green grass he had found for them, 
David would tune his harp and 
play as he sang the lovely songs of 
Israel, 


Kina Saul had been chosen by 
God and anointed by Samuel 
the prophet to be King of Israel. 
At first he was a good and wise 
ruler, but as time passed he grew 
proud, and wilful, and disobeyed 
and displeased the Lord Jehovah, 
So God said he should not be 
king much longer. 

Samuel the prophet lived at 
Ramah, He was very sad when 
God's word came to him, for he 
loved Saul, and had hoped for 


great things from him, 

Then God spoke to Samuel 
“How long will you moum for 
Saul? Fill your horn with oil and 
g0 to Jesse in Bethlehem. I have 
chosen a king from among his 
sons.” 

So Samuel obeyed God, and 
travelled to Bethlehem, to find 
Jesse. 


esse held a great feast for 

Samuel in Bethlehem. When 
the prophet saw Jesse's eldest son 
he thought, “Surely this is the 
Lord's anointed.” 

“No, Samuel,” answered the 
Lord. “You only look at his face. 
Tlook at the heart. This man does 
not please me.” 





“Are all your children here?” 
the prophet asked Jesse at last. 
“There is still the youngest,” was 
the answer. “He is in the fields 
keeping the sheep.” 

‘At Samuel's insistence, Jesse 
sent for David, and the shepherd 
boy came and stood before the 
prophet of Israel. 

The Lord said to Samuel, 
“Arise and anoint him, for this is 
the king I have chosen for Israel.” 

Then Samuel took the horn of 
oll and anointed David in the midst 
of his brothers, and from that day 
the blessings of the Lord Jehovah 
were with him, 

K ing Saul in course of time grew 
il, worried and miserable. His 
wilfulness and disobedience had 








driven out the spirit of God from 
his heart, and it seemed as if an 
evil spirit put into his mind all sorts 
of ugly thoughts. 

At last one of Saul’s servants, 
thought of something. “Let your 
servants seek out a man who is a 
skilful player upon the harp,” he 
said to the unhappy king 

“I know where we can find one 
who will make sweet music,” said 
another servant, “I have seen the 
son of Jesse the Bethlehemite who 
can play the harp wonderfully.” 

So Saul sent messengers to 
Jesse saying;""Send me David, the 
son who looks after your sheep.” 


Divs artved in Saul’ palace 
‘with presents for the king, Saul 
looked at this beautiful happy boy 
who stood before him, and liked 
him at once. 

“Play to me,” he said. 

So David played upon his harp, 
and with the ripple of the music it 
seemed as if all the sweetness of 
the open air — the songs of the 
birds and the coolness of running 
water — had stolen into the room, 
Saul was soothed and refreshed 
by the lovely melodies, and he soon 
began to feel much better. The 
wuil thoughts were driven away as 
David played and Saul was filled 
with joy. He sent word to Jesse 
saying that his son would stay with 
him for a while because his music 
pleased him. 


T= Philistines who had invaded 
Israel pitched their tents in the 
Vale of Elah about twelve miles 


from Bethlehem, 

When the Philistines encamped 
on one hillside, Saul gathered his 
army together and set it in battle 
order on the other hill, So the 
two armies faced each other across 
the valley. 

Then there came out of the 
Philistines’ camp a huge giant — 
Goliath of Gath. He was nearly 
ten feet tall, enormously broad and 
strong, and his face was terrible to 
look at! He was dressed in heavy 
armour, with a helmet of brass on 
his head, and brass on:his legs 
and shoulders. 

The huge Philistine stood and 
tied to the armies of Israel: “I am 
a Philistine, and you are the ser- 
vants of Saul. Choose a man and 


” 





let him come down to me.” 

But all the men of Israel, were 
terribly afraid when they saw this 
monster, and fled away from him, 
No one’ dared even to think of 
fighting him. 

For forty days the huge Philistine 
came down into the valley every 
morning and evening. Each time 
he shouted defiantly: “Give me a 
‘man that we may fight together.” 
And for forty days no champion 
was found in the army of Israel. 


The thee eldest sons of Jesse 
had gone after Saul to the 
battle, but David still kept his 
father’s sheep in Bethlehem. 
‘One day Jesse said to his young- 
est son, “Take some of this parched 


com and these ten loaves, and 
cary them as quickly as you can 
to your brothers at the camp, You 
‘may take these ten cheeses to give 
to their captain. See how your 
brothers are getting on and bring 
me word.” 

So David got up very early in 
the morning, loaded an ass with 
the gifts, and set off across the 
hills on his journey to the Vale of 
Elah. He caine to where the 
wagons made a barricade around 
the camp and, went to find his 
brothers. 

David had only just begun to 
give them his father’s message 
when there came a great shout 
from across the valley. The giant 
Philistine had come down to make 


his morning challenge. 

‘Some men who were standing 
by said to David: “Have you seen 
the huge giant who is challenging 
the men of Israel? He is temible. 
Everyone is afraid of him. If any- 
‘one can fight and kill him the King 
will give him great riches, and let 
him many his own daughter.” 

“it not shameful that everyone 
is afraid?” asked David. “Who is 
this Philistine who dares to defy 
the armies of the living God?” 

Eliab, David's eldest brother, 
heard these words and was very 
angry. He rebuked David. "Who 
is looking after our father's sheep? 
You have left them to come here, 
to get a chance of watching the 
battle.” 





Eliab had not yet seen the gifts 
Jesse had sent for his sons. David 
was rather hurt 

“What have | done wrong?” he 
asked, “Isn't there need for some: 
‘one to say what is true — that the 
Lord Jehovah will fight for his 
people,” 

In the meantime, a soldier ran 
and told Saul what David was 
saying in the camp, and the king 
ordered David to be brought before 
him, 

“Don't let anyone be afraid be 
cause of this Philistine, I will go 
and fight him,” said David. 

Saul was surprised. “You! You 
cannot go!” said Saul at once. 
“You are only a boy and this giant 
has been a skilled fighter from his 


youth.” 
“I can fight,” answered David. 
“1 keep my father’s sheep, and 
once when a lion came out and 
took a lamb from the flock, I went 
after him, and took the lamb from 
his mouth. | caught him by his 
beard, and smote him and killed 
him. I have killed a bear too! The 
Lord saved me from the lion and 
the bear. He will fight for me 
against this Philistine who defies 
the armies of the living God.” 
Saul listened to these brave 
words. "Very well,” he said at las. 
"Go and the Lord Jehovah shall 
be with you, But if you are going 
to fight such a monster as this 
gant whom our strongest men fear, 
you will need to be well prepared 








You must go to meet him armed 
like a soldier.” 

‘The king had his own armour 
brought for David. He put a helmet 
of brass on his head to keep uff 
the giant's blows. He dressed him 
in a coat of mail, and gave him a 
sword to fasten at his belt. But 
when David tried to move, the 
heavy, clanking armour weighed 
him down, and he could not draw 
the sword from its sheath, 

“cannot go with these,” he said 
to Saul. “Lam not used to them. 1 
have never tried to fight with a 
sword,” 

So David laid aside the shining 
armour, and stood there in his 
shepherd's dress with his rod and 
his sling at his belt. He took his 





staff in his hand and chose five 
smooth stones from the brook, and 
put them in the shepherd’s bag at 
his belt. Then with his sling in his 
hand he went down the hillside to 
meet the Philistine. 

He went out to fight the giant 
Goliath with the weapons which 
he used day by day to defend his 
sheep. But he went to face this 
terrible foe with a prayer in his 
heart — trusting in the Lord 
Jehovah. 


ihe news spread like wiltire 
through the camp that David 
the shepherd boy was going out 
to fight the giant. All the army of 
Israel ran together to watch. 

Now when the mighty Philistine 





saw a slim boy coming towards 
him, he laughed scornfully. Then 
he was angry! 

“Who do they think I am, that 
they send a boy with a staff to beat 
me!" he raged 

“Come to me,” he shouted to 
David, "I will soon make an end 
of you, and leave you for wild 
beasts to eat!” 

“You come to me in armour 
with a sword and a spear — but | 
come to you in the name of the 
Lord of Hosts — the God of the 
armies of Israel whom you have 
defied!” said David. “The Lord 
will fight for me today! I will kill 
you, and everyone shall know that 
there is a God in Israel.” 

Furiously the Philistine came to 
meet the daring boy. As David 
hurried forward to meet his foe, 
he put his hand in his bag, and 
took out a stone, and he fitted it 
into his sling. With unerring skill, 
he slung it — aiming at the one 
spot not protected by the giant’s 
armour. 


Swiftly the stone sped through 





the air — and sank deep into 
Goliath's forehead! The giant fell 
on his face to the earth! 

In an instant David was upon 
him and, drawing the giant's own 
sword from its sheath, he cut off 
Goliath’s head. 

When the Philistines saw that 
their champion was dead, they 
tumed and ran away terrified and 
dismayed. A mighty shout went 
Up from the armies of Israel, 

David was brought in triumph 
to Jerusalem. All the people cheer- 
ed and rejoiced, and honoured 
the hero. 


Dpitsileasa shepherd in Beth: 
iehem was over. Saul set him 
‘over the men in his army, and 
kept him in his own, household, 
and Jonathan, the king's son be- 
came his devoted friend. 

All this did not spoil the young 
hero, who had trusted in God to 
save him from the giant. We are 
told that in later years, David 
behaved wisely, and the Lord was 
with him. 





WHAT 15 THE TIME? 


‘You DON'T HAVE 70 say 
EVERYTHING TWICE ! 
I'M Nor DEAF! 
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ho can deny, that time is the 
most precious of all our pos: 
sessions, next only to life? Let us 
see some words and their origins, 
relating to time 
From the Greek Chronos — we 
drive many words commonly use 
like chronology, chronic and chro: 
nicle, A chronic disease is a deep: 
seated, lingering and lasting malady 
Chronicles (please note, the word 
is spelt with capital C) are the two 
of the Old Testament Books 
Chronology is the science of com: 
puting time, It is the science that 
treats of historical dates “and 
arranges them in order. The art 
‘of measuring time by means of 
instruments is called chronometry, 
Synchronous events are simulta. 








neous, contemporary events, This 
is a combination of two Greek 
words, syn - meaning together, and 
chronos - meaning time 

‘An anachronism is a reference 
in speech or writing that is “out of 
time.” It is an error, assigning a 
thing to an earlier or later age 
than it belongs to. The Greek 
prefix ana - means. backwards. 
This is often used with humorous 
effect, especially in caricature, An 
anachronism has usually the effect 
‘of grafting something of the present 
to the past, like causing an aero: 
plane to drop hydrogen bombs at 
the Battle of Plassey! 

‘An example from Shakespeare 
would serve well to understand 
the effect of anachronism. In the 
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play Julius Caesar, (Act Il, Scene 
ili), Brutus is made to hear the 
strokes of a clock. 
Brutus : Peace! Count the clock! 
Cassius : The clock has struck 
three! 

dulius Caesar lived between 100 
and 44 B.C., but the clock was 
invented only in the 14th Century 
AD! 

A crony is an intimate friend, a 
chum. The earlier form of the 
word was chrony meaning a con- 
temporary! See how the word has 
evolved from the Greek chronos. 

Now let us turn to the Latin 
prefix Tempor, Tempus means 


time or season. This has lent to 
the coining of a series of English 
words relating to time. Temporal 
pertains to time in this life and 


thereby it indicates a transient or 
secular nature. Temporary means 
for a time only. A contemporary 
is a person who lives at the same 
time as another, or a person appro- 
ximately of one’s own age. The 
word is from the combination of 
Latin prefix con - meaning together 
and tempus - time. 

The words Tempus Fugit’ (Time 
Flies) used to be written on wall 
clocks in ancient times reminding 
people of the fleeting nature of 
time, 

Many noted personalities have 
‘commented on the nature of time. 
Why don’t you collect.a few of 
those quotations? 


R, SUBRAMANIAM 















































STORIES FROM —— 


Raghuvamsham 


Kalidasa was one of India’s greatest poets. We do not 
know much about his life, but his poems written in Sanskrit, are 
famous throughout the world. Though Sanskrit poems are 
| often very complicated and difficult to understand, Kalidasa’s 
writing is simple and I. msham is his longest 
poem. It narrates the lives of many famous kings belonging to 
A fe a family. It is said that this family orginated from 
the Sun. 

The most famous king in this family was Sri Rama, who 
was really Lord Vishnu in human form. But scholars of ancient 
history say that the greatest king of the Ikshuaaku family was 
Raghu. That is why the family is known as Raghuvamsham, 
even though Raghu was not the first Ikshvaaku king. 

These stories about Raghu and his parents have been 
translated and adapted especially for you from Kalidasa’s original 
Sanskrit work. 
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Kins Dileep was loved by his 
people, He was tall and strong 
like @ great mountain. He ruled 
his kingdom wisely. He was a 
strict with his subjects, but looked 
after them with loving care, just as 
a father would raise his family, 


Dileep’s wife was Sudakshina. 
Her beauty and gentleness seemed 
to make her shine. Dileep and 
Sudakshina loved each other very 
much. But they were very sad 
because they had no children, 
They thought they must have done 
something to displease the Gods, 
though they did not know what, 





ol JUSTIN McCARTHY ee 





They decided to visit Vasishta, 
the royal sage, for they felt that 
surely, he would be able to help 
them, Leaving their kingdom in 
the hands of trusted ministers, 
Dileep and Sudakshina set off in 
a chariot for Vasishta’s ashram 
which lay deep in the forest, They 
travelled with just a few soldiers 
and attendants so as not to disturb 
the peace and beauty of the forest. 
By evening they reached the 
ashram of Vasishta. 

The ashram was full of activity, 
but was still peaceful and quiet. 
The sages were returning from the 
forest with materials for evening 
worship. Their wives watered the 
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plants and fed the deer as if they 
‘were their own children. Dileep 
and Sudakshina were welcomed 
with honour and affection. The 
horses were fed and after a little 
rest the king and queen were taken 
to the great sage Vasishta. They 
touched his feet in greeting. Vasishta 
and his wife Arundhati greeted 
them with joy. 

King Dileep told Vasishta of their 
sadness at not having a child. 
The old sage closed his eyes for a 
while, and through his powers of 
meditation, found the reason why 
Dileep and Sudakshina had no 
children, He opened his eyes and 
spoke softly. 


“Once Dileep, you had gone to 
heaven, to visit Lord Indra, who 
rules in the city of the Gods. While 
returning to earth along the hea- 
venly road, you saw the holy cow 
Surabhi, resting in the shade of 
the Kalpavriksha, the magic wshing 
tree, Being anxious to retum home 
to your queen, you hurried past 
Surabhi without greeting her res- 
pectfully, Surabhi was angered by 
this, and shouted a curse that you 
would never have children until 
you could make one of her own 
children happy. Just then, the hea- 
venly elephants were making such 
noise while bathing in the Ganga 
nearby, that you did not even hear 


the curse. 

But Dileep, you are fortunate to 
have come to my ashram at this 
time, because Surabhi’s daughter 
Nandini stays here, She gives us 
milk which we make into ghee for 
‘our worship. If you follow Nandini 
from morning to evening, serving 
her as she roams through the 
forest, she will surely be pleased 
with you. Then Surabhi’s curse 
will disappear, allowing you and 
Sudakshina to have a child.” 

At the very moment Vasishta 
finished speaking, Nandini entered 
the ashram from the forest. Dileep 
and Sudakshina looked at the 
‘gentle cow with her calf, and were 

















happy. They felt sure that their 
wish would come true, if they 
served Nandini with love. 


phe next morning the king and 
queen rose early. Sudakshina 
placed a sweet-smelling flower gar- 
land around Nandin'’s neck and 
Dileep untied the cow after she 
had fed her calf, 

Then the king followed Nandini 
wherever she went, offering her 
tasty bits of grass, and chasing away 
the bothersome forest flies. Some- 
times he gently rubbed her soft 
belly. When she stood, he stood. 
When she moved, he moved. 
When she drank, he drank. And 
when she rested, he waited in 
protection. In the evening they 
retumed to the ashram. Sudak- 
shina and Dileep worshipped Nan- 
dini with food and flowers 





Dives patiently served Nandin 
in this manner for twenty-one 
days. On the twenty-second day, 
Nandini wandered into a mountain 
cave by the bank of the Ganga. 
As Dileep stood by silently appre- 
lating the beauty of the mountain 
side, a lion sprang up and roughly 
caught hold of the cow. 

Hearing Nandini’s cries of dis- 
tress, the king turned and was filled 
with anger and compassion at what 
che saw. He immediately reached 
for an arrow from his quiver, but 
to his astonishment he found that 
his hand would not obey him. It 
was as if he was frozen. Angered 
and surprised at his own condition, 
the king was even more amazed 
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when the lion began to speak to 
him in a human voice! 

“O, king!” said the lion. “Don't 
try to use force against me. lam a 
servant of Lord Siva. Do you see 
the great Devadaru tree up ahead? 
Itis precious to Siva’s wife Parvati. 
Thave been appointed to frighten 
away any wild animal who may 
cause damage to the tree. That is 
why I was turned into a lion. Tam 
sure that Lord Siva himself has 
sent me this tasty cow to satisfy 
my hunger!" 

Unable to fight with arrows, the 
king began a battle with words. 
“O, lion! King of beasts! Perhaps 
you will laugh at my words, because 
I cannot fight you, but still | must 
speak. I honour the great sage 
Vasishta, as a father and a guru. | 
cannot bear to see harm come to 
his beloved cow, Release Nandini 
and kill me for your dinner.” 

Nandini’s eyes filled with tears 
of fear, But the lion was adamant. 
“Will such a great king as you 
sacrifice your life and kingdom for 
amere cow? With your wealth you 
could give Vasishta a thousand 
cows and he would be satisfied. 
No, | will not release this cow. I 
am hungry and her meat looks 
tender.” ep was indignant. 
“Lam a kshatriya” he said. “We 
all know that a kshatriya is oné 
who protects the weak from harm 
and destruction, How can I conti- 
nue to live knowing that this help: 
less cow has died under my protec: 
tion? Eat me instead. We have 
spoken together and are now 
friends. You must accept my 











request.” 

The lion snarled, but finally 
agreed to the king's request. The 
king threw down his weapons and 
bowed to the ground awaiting the 
lion’s deadly blow. Instead he felt 
a gentle shower of flowers from 
heaven. He looked up, but saw 
only Nandini, alone and unharmed. 

Nandini spoke to him in a sweet 
voice, “O, king! The lion was not 
real. | created him from my imagi- 
nation to test you. You have 
passed the test and have pleased 
me greatly. You may ask me for 
anything you like.” 

Full of hope, Dileep knelt before 
Nandini and folded his hands with 





humility, He asked her to bless 
him and Sudakshina with a child. 
Nandini promised Dileep that his 
wish would be fulfilled. “Take a 
{generous quantity of my milk in a 
cup made of forest leaves and drink 
it. Ina few months your beloved 
‘wife will bear a child,” she said. 

But Dileep did not follow her 
instructions at once, “Dear Nan- 
dini! Let us first return to the 
ashram, [ will drink your milk, 
only after you have fed your calf, 
and provided milk for the evening 
worship at the ashram.” 

Nandini was even more pleased 
with Dileep at these noble words. 
The two of them returned to the 
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ashram. Dileep joyfully told Sudak- 
shina all that had happened. After 
the evening worship was over, the 
king drank Nandini’s milk with 
permission from Vasishta. 

The next moming Dileep and 
‘Sudakshina took leave of Vasishta. 
They returned to their kingdom, 
radiant with joy. 


Dileepend Sudaishina had thei 
wish, In due course Sudak 
shina gave birth to a beautiful baby the 
bboy. They named the child Raghu, 
meaning one who will go far. 


II 


K int lee loved his on Raghu 
dearly, and engaged the best 
teachers in the kingdom to educate 
him. He personally trained Raghu 
in the skils of archery and warfare, 
and Raghu grew up to be a brave 
and noble warrior. Dileep was 
very proud of his son. One day, 
he said, "My son! Before | give up 
my throne and crown you king, I 
wish to perform the great Ashwa- 
medha yagna one hundred times, 
to prove my strength and fame. 
While I worship the sacred yagna 
fire, you and your brave compa- 
nions must follow the sacrificial 
horse when itis let loose, and con- 
quer all the lands through which it 
roams.” 

“Deaf father! Wherever the horse 
shall roam we shall follow closely 


yours: capture 
will have to battle with us,” replied 


young Raghu. Dileep was pleased 
with his brave son's words and 
gave orders that the sacrificial fire 
should be prepared at once. With 
Raghu guarding the sacrificial 
horse, the king was able to com- 
plete ninetynine sacrifices, 
within a very short time..... 


tories of Dileep's strength and 
fame had , even to the 

pies of heaven, Indra, the king of 

devas became worried at the 
news of Dileep’s Ashwamedha 
yagna. He said to his queen Sachi, 
"Since the very beginning of time, 
only I have had the strength and 
skill,to successfully complete one 
hundred Ashwamedha yagnas. 
Now it seems that an earthly man 
has completed ninety-nine.” 

Sachi cried out in surprise. “If 
he completes the one hundredth 
sacrifice, he will be equal to you, 
and you will be forced to give your 
throne to him!" she said. “O great 
king! What will become of us then? 
You must do something to stop 
him immediately.” 

Indra laughed softly. “Do not 
worry, my beautiful queen!” he 
said. “Our crowns will never leave 
‘our heads. I am clever, and have 
a plan which will prevent Dileep 
from finishing the one hundredth 
vyagna.” 

Onnthemnering ofthe one hun. 
yegna Dileep began the 

rituals in front ofthe fre, and the 

sacrificial horse was let loose. 

Raghu and his friends followed 
close behind, looking carefully to 
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see if the horse was challenged or 
stopped. But little did they know 
that Indra, having made himself 
invisible, had come down to earth, 


and was watching them. In the. 


blink of an eye, Indra suddenly 
caught hold of the horse, tied him 
to his chariot,and flew up into the 
sky, racing along the path toward 
heaven. 

Raghu and his friends were asto- 
nished at the disappearance of the 
horse, "Where has the sacrificial 
horse gone? Whatever shall we 
do?" cried Raghu to his friends. 
All his friends looked down at the 
ground, sad and confused. No 
‘one could answer him. 


Ai the very moment, Nandini, 
the cow who had granted 
Dileep's wish to have a son, came 
through the forest, in search of 
tender grass. Suddenly Raghu was 
struck by an idea, “O most gentle 
and kind Nandini!” he said as he 
bowed before her. “Allow me to 
drink your milk, so that | may see 
things that ordinary human beings 
cannot see.” Nandini slowly bowed 
her head, and Raghu began milk 
ing her. Collecting the milk in the 
cup of his hand, he drank it, and 
all at once he could clearly see the 
path which leads to heaven, and 
along the path, charging ahead at 
great speed, he saw Indra and his 
charioteer with the sacrificial horse 
tied to the chariot: 

Raghu immediately recognised 
the captor of the horse, as Indra, 
the king of heaven. But Dileep’s 
son was not afraid, and shouted 
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in a loud voice which rang across 
the sky, “O Lord Indra, king of 
heaven! Before every yagna a 
prayer is said in your name, for 
you are the protector of sacrifices. 
So how is it that you have stolen 
my father's sacrificial horse? This 
is wrong and you must return the 
horse at once.” 

Upon hearing Raghu's bold 
words, Indra turned in surprise. 
“All that you say is true,” he replied. 
“But my fame means everything 
to me, and | will do anything to 
protect my throne. If your father 
completes one hundred Ashwa- 
medha yagnas, then he will replace 
me as king of heaven, I will never 
let that happen! So go away and 
do not bother me, for I can easily 
destroy you.” Indra then ordered 
his charioteer to drive even faster. 

Raghu laughed loudly, and cried 
out fearlessly once more. “If you 
refuse to return the horse, then 
tur back your chariot, and fight 
«with me, for I will not rest until he 
is released to roam in freedom!" 

Raghu took an arrow, placed it 
on his bow and shot it high into 
the sky. The arrow hit Indra in the 
chest, and Indra screamed in fury. 
“Never before have | been hit by a 
human's arrow. How dare you 
attack me, the king of heaven!” 
Indra then shot an.arrow which 
shone like a hue sword, and hit 
Raghu near his heart. 

But Raghu did not fall and, 
shooting another arrow, ripped the 
flag waving at the top of Indra’s 
chariot, This was an insult that 
the king of heaven could not bear, 


and a terrible battle began between 
the two. Arrows flew through the 
air like poisonous snakes which 
had suddenly sprouted wings. 
Raghu's companions shook with 
fear, as Raghu placed a special 
crescent shaped arrow on his bow. 
‘The arrow flew fast, and snapped 
Indra’s bowstring, making a loud 
noise like the ocean's roar. Finally 
Indra threw his bow to the ground 
{in anger, and took out his special 
weapon, the great thunderbolt. 
With great force, he hurled it at 
Raghu. 

Blinded by the weapon's light 
and struck badly in the chest, 
Raghu fell to the ground. All of 
his companions began crying fear- 
ing him dead, but feeling their tears 
wet his forehead, Raghu opened 


his eyes and jumped up again, 
pulling another arrow from his 
quiver. 

Raghu's friends began to shout 
and cheer in great joy, and even 
Indra was surprised. “O brave 
Raghu!” he said. “You are the 
first human being who has been 
able to get up again after being hit 
by my thunderbolt. Your strength 
makes me very happy. Although | 
cannot return the sacrificial horse, 
Twill grant you any other wish.” 

Raghu put the arrow back in his 
quiver, and bowed before Indra. 
“O king of heaven! If you cannot 
release the horse, then please allow 
my father to gain the entire fruit of 
‘one hundred Ashwamedha yagnas 
without the horse.” Indra was 
pleased by Raghu’s devotion to 

















his father. “So be it!” he said with 
asmile. Then he and the horse 
sped away into the blue. 


aghu returned to his father 
Robbiicep, who had already been 
told of the good news by Indra’s 
messenger. Father and son hug- 
ged each other in great joy. 

Shortly after, Raghu was crown: 
‘ed king, and Dileep and his mother 
Sudakshina, retired to the forest, 
to spend their last days in quiet 
meditation. 


Ill 


R™ in time, proved as kind 
nd generous a king, as his 
father had been. 
loved by his subjects, for his great 
kindness, and feared by his 
enemies for his bravery and 
strength. To prove that he was 
the mightiest king on earth, he set 
‘out to conquer all the world’s king- 
doms. From the shores of the 
vast ocean, to the peaks of the 
highest mountains, he battled with 
many great kings and their armies 
and defeated them all. 


After his victory, he released all 
the kings he had captured, unharm- 
ed. He then held a Vishvajit yagna 
in which he gave away all the 
treasures he had forcibly taken 
from the kings. Everyone saw then, 
that he had conquered the wholé 
world only for fame, and not for 
greed, so he won even more res- 
pect and honour. 
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t the end of the sacrifice, a 

young sage named Kautsa, 
who had been a pupil of the great 
sage Varatantu, came to meet 
Raghu. The king stood before 
him, with only a humble clay pot 
to hold his sacrificial objects, as he 
had given away even the golden 
pot he used for worship, in the 
sacrifice. Raghu welcomed the 
sage with respect and affection. 
He honoured him by washing his 
feet, and offered him a special seat 
to sit, 

“My dear Kautsa!” said Raghu. 
“How is your guru, the great Vara- 
tantu? I hope that nothing disturbs 
his peace in his forest ashram. 
We know that it is because of his 
prayers, that our kingdom is bless- 


| ed with good fortune.” 


“O great king!” replied Kautsa 
humbly. “All goes well with my 
guru. With you as our protector, 
can anyone in your kingdom be 
unhappy? But | am sad to see 
that I have arrived too late and 
that the Vishvajit sacrifice is over, 
for I had planned to ask you for 
something. But | see now that 
you have nothing left except your 
great name. So | must travel else- 
where, and hope someone will 
grant me what I want.” As Kautsa 
got up to leave, Raghu stopped 
him. “But what is it you want, and 
how much do you need? If you 
tell me, I wl ty to help you" he 


Kautsa looked around with great 
embarrassment, and replied with 
‘great hesitation. “When I finished 
my studies with my guru, and the 





time came to leave him, I asked 
him how muctt his fees would be 
for teaching me. Hearing this, he 
became angry, as he had always 
considered my love and loyalty as 
more precious than any reward of 
money. In his anger, he forgot 
how poor | am, and he asked me 
to give him fourteen crore gold 
coins, one crore for each of the 
sacred books he had taught me. 
As I know you never refuse a 
request, | came to you. But now | 
will go elsewhere in search of my 
guru'sfees.” 

Raghu was overcome by com: 
passion for Kautsa’s sad state. “You 
must not leave empty-handed,” he 
said firmly to Kautsa. “If you will 
wait for a few days, I will bring 





fourteen crore gold coins for you. 
Because of your great learning, 
you will be like another sacrificial 
fire burning brightly in my house.” 
Kautsa was relieved to hear the 
king's words. Raghu and his minis- 
ters led him to a quiet place, where 
he could wait. 

“Where will I find fourteen crore 
gold coins?” wondered Raghu. 
“No king on earth has so much.” 
After a few seconds of thought he 
called his charioteer and said, 
“Prepare my chariot immediately. 
Kubera, the treasurer of the Gods, 
lives on Mount Kailash. | will sur: 
prise him, and defeat him in battle 
and take all his wealth.” 

The royal sage Vasishta was 
called. He chanted an incantation 
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over Raghu's chariot, and gave it 
the power to fly over oceans and 
mountains. With all of his special 
‘weapons neatly arranged beside 
him, Raghu spent the night in his 
chariot, resting for the next day's 
battle. 


E,iiihe next moming, some of 
the king's guards came running. 
“Wake up, great king!" they shout 
ed. “There is no need for you to 
fight Kubera. Somehow it came 
to his ears, that you sought fourteen 
crore gold coins. In the night, he 
sent down a rain of gold which 
has filed the royal treasure-house!” 

Raghu was filled with wonder, 
and was very happy that he would 
be able to fulfil Kautsa’s request. 
He ordered horses and camels to 
bbe brought and every piece of gold 





found in the treasure-house was 
packed onto their backs. Raghu 
tried to give Kautsa more than he 
needed, but the sage would only 
take what he needed for his guru’s 
fees. All the people in the kingdom 
‘were delighted to see the goodness 
of both the king and the sage. 

Bowing before Kautsa, Raghu 
asked for the sage’s blessings, 
Kautsa touched the king's 
with his hand and said, “O gene- 
rous and kind king! How can 1 
bless you? The earth has given 
you ail that you wanted, and the 
sky has rained gold for you. I pray 
that you may have a son as great 
as you.” Then the sage departed, 
having made the king very happy 
with his blessing. 

Shortly thereafter, the queen 
gave birth to a handsome boy and 
the whole kingdom rejoiced. 
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aghu carefully placed the dolls 
in the basket. He tured as 
his mother called, 

“Yes, Amma, I'm coming,” he 
replied and walked over to where 
she sat working. 

Raghu never ceased to marvel 
at his mother’s skill in making dolls, 
from clay. Even when he was 
small, he had loved to watch her, 
instead of going to play with the 
other children. Raghu had often 
wished that he could help her. He 
remembered with clarity, the time 
when his mother had first encour- 
aged him. She had been mixing 
paints which were to be applied on. 


the dolls, when they had dried, ¢¢ 


He had been so eager to help... 


«“C hildren are attracted by bright 

colours,” she said, when she 
looked up and caught the wistful 
expression on Raghu's face. 
“Would you please help me, 
Raghu? Your hand is so steady! 
‘You can first start with the animals.” 
She placed the brushes, paints and 
dolls in front of him. 

‘The young boy set to work 
eagerly, His work was very neat, 
and in time was so good that his 
‘mother asked him to help her with 


the figures of Gods and Goddesses. 
Very soon, he too could fashion 
all kinds of dolls from clay. 

Raghu was ten years old, He 
had lived with his mother in a one 
room outhouse, in Mylapore ever 
since his father had died when he 
was very young. Raghu’s mother 
earned a living by selling the dolls 
she made, Raghu never forgot 
how much he owed her... 


aghu, we must begin planning 
what dolls to make for this 
Navaratri, Most people buy new 
dolls for kolu and we can earn 
quite a bit at this time,” said, 
Raghu’s mother. 

“Yes, Amma, you are right. 1 
will sell these dolls as quickly as 
possible and come back to discuss 
the matter with you,” Raghu agreed 
and left for his shop. His shop 
was really just a mat spread out 
on the pavement in front of a shop, 


NEELA SUBRAMANIAM 


which allowed him to use the 
space, as long as he did not ob- 
struct the entrance. 

Raghu was lucky that day. His 
mother had made a lot of animals 
which looked very realistic. 

“Look, Amma, these are just 
what I want for my project,” a 
young girl tugged her mother's 
arm, 


The lady examined the animals 


one by one for possible flaws. 
“Allright, we'll buy them. Choose 


what you want,” she said to her, 


daughter. 

Raghu was glad to sell a good 
part of his wares. The girl had 
obviously met some friends and 
had told them about the animals 
she had bought. For more school 
girls soon came to Raghu and 
bought the remaining animals. It 
had been a lucky day for him! 

He made his way back home 
and discussed the Navaratri plans 
with his mother. 

“We must make a lot of figures 
of Gods and Goddesses,” said his 
mother. “They do very well!” 

“Amma, let us make some Dasa- 
vatara sets, They are sure to sell,” 
Raghu suggested. 

“What a good idea! You can 
make whatever other figures you 
like," replied his mother with a 
loving smile. 

‘The two of them prepared the 
lay and worked for some- 
time in companionable silence, 
Raghu paused to admire his 
mother's work. 

“What a beautiful figure! How 
well you have shaped the forms of 
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Lord Vishnu! I wish my work was 
half as good as yours!” sighed 
Raghu, 

“Raghu! You know how much I 
admire your ski, You are as talen- 


ted, child!" chided his mother 
genily, "Tel me, what are you 
making?” 


“Oh, this is a statue of Gopala- 
krishna. Mother, | am planning to 
make figures of babies — both 
human and animal,” said Raghu, 

“Now, let's leave the dolls to 
dry while I mix the paints Raghu!" 
said his mother. “You can go and 
sell these other toys and animals.” 
Raghu nodded and left. 

He returned a couple of hours 
later and handed her the money 
he had earned. 

“The dolls are quite dry now,” 
said his mother, after carefully 
‘examining each figure. 

“[ want to see how you paint a 
Dasavatara set, so please, Amma, 
do say that I can start my work a 
little later!” Raghu begged. 

“All right. You can watch the 
first one. As you know, the different 
Avataras are Matsya, Kurma, 
Varaha, Narasimha, Vaamana, 
Parasurama, Rama, Balarama, 
Krishna and Kalki,” she said, show: 
ing Raghu what colours she was 
planning to use for each. “Now I 
think you should begin your own 


“allght, Amma,” agreed Raghu 
and dipped his brush into a little 
pot of turpentine. He carefully 
mixed two colours till he got the 
exact shade he wanted. Then 
when he was satisfied, he began 


painting. It was with great care 
that he painted the figure he ad- 
mired most — that of Gopala- 
krishna. He left the painting of 
the face till the very end, 

And, when he finished, he smiled 
with utter satisfaction. For, the 
serenely smiling look on Gopala: 
krishna’s face reminded him of his. 
beloved mother. 
















ust a couple of days before 

Jravaratr, to his great dismay, 
Raghu found that his usual place 
in front of the shop had been taken 
away by a stout woman and her 
fierce-looking son. 

Raghu knew that it would be 
useless to argue. He was more 
worried when he found that nearly 


all the prominent positions were 
already occupied. With a sigh, he 
spread out his mat in the vacant 
spot he found in a hidden comer, 
and set out the dolls. 

Raghu was reluctant to part with’ 
his figure of Gopalakrishna, Not 
because it was his own work, but 
because it had come to stand as a 
symbol of love, a reminder of his 
mother, So he placed it right at 
the back and hoped that no one 
would see it, Raghu had grown so 
attached to the doll that he deli 
berately chipped away a litle paint 
from the cow. No one would want 
to buy a flawed doll afterall! 

As his mother had predicted, 
many people were keen to buy 
new dolls for kolu, The Dasavatara 
sets proved to be very popular. 
‘They were quickly bought by eager 





customers, 

Raghu stiffened when he heard 
a fresh voice, “Oh just look at 
that doll!" it said, “What a divine 
face it has. Such a beautifully 
serene expression on Krishna's 
face!" 

Raghu looked up to see a young 
gitl, She had spotted his Gopala- 
krishna, She leaned over and 
picked it up gently and admired it. 

“L haven't seen.a more beautiful 
figure of Gopalakrishna than this! 
Who painted it?” she asked softly, 
stroking the doll with love, 

Raghu looked at her shyly. He 
was torn between feelings of pride 
that his work had been truly appre- 
lated, and the fear that Gopala- 
krishna would be taken away. So 
he pointed to the cow showing the 
girl that the paint had been chip: 
ped. 

“Never mind. It doesn't matter 
at all. Do you know, this statue 
reminds me of my gentle, loving 
mother whom I lost last year!" The 
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girl's voice became choked by un- 
shed tears 

Raghu heard these words in 
silence, He realised that here was 
someone who truly understood 
what Gopalakrishna’s expression 
symbolised. She understood that 
the doll was a symbol of love — 
the love of a mother which could 
never be lost... 

Raghu picked up the statue and 
wrapped it gently in some paper, 
He held it out to the girl, When, 
she opened her purse to pay him, 
Raghu shook his head. 

“No! I don't want money. You 
know the value of this statue. So | 
want you to keep this with my best 
wishes,” he said, The git! beamed 
at him in gratitude 

Raghu watched her walk away. 
He felt a glow of satisfaction. He 
had done the right thing, 








ABV ANI NE Posse 


Ab gets up alter 9 nap on 
‘Sunday afternoon. It is just 2 
o'clock. The house is very quiet 
Abu is allowed to go out to play 
oniy at 5 o'clock. What can he do 
until then? 

Abu's sister Sunita looks very 
busy, She is drawing lines and 
measuring with her ruler, and cut- 
ting out pictures from old maga- 
zines to stick on a huge white chart. 
“Go away, Abu,” she says. “Iam 


very busy with my biology project!” 

Abu runs to his father, who is 
looking through his files, “Go away 
Abu," he says. “I don’t have time 
to play now. I'm busy with my 
computer project.” 

So Abu turns to his mother. 
Surely his mother would play with 


GOWRI RAMNARAYAN 


him. But whatis this? His mother 
is writing too! “Go away Abu,” 
she says. “I have to prepare this 
project report for my office!” 

Abu is only five years old. Some: 
times he does not know how to 
control himself. He stamps his 
foot hard on the floor and throws 
his car into a comer, But no one 
takes any notice of him... 


& A bu.come and have your mil 
shake. | also have some crisp 
vadais for you!” calls mother after 
a while, But there's no answer. 
Where is Abu? 

After a long search, his mother 
finds Abu sitting under the stair- 
case, his face buried in his knees. 

‘Abu's mother quickly puts her 
arms around him. “Darling, what's 
the matter? Are you sick?” she 
asks worriedly. 

“'No.... but I am very sad,” says 
‘Abu beginning to sob. “Everybody 
is doing a project. I want to do 
one too!” 

‘Abu's mother hugs him close. 
“All right Abu, You can do a 
project too. What would you like 
to work on?" she asks. 

“I don't know,” says Abu, “...but 
| want to cut pictures and stick 
them and draw lines and write!” 
‘Abu's words rush out, one on top 
of the other, 

Mother thinks for a moment. 
“Hmmm! Cut out pictures,” she 
says thoughtfully. “Would you like 
to do a project on Eskimoes? 
Remember we were reading about 
them last night? You asked so 
many questions!” 
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“Yes! I'd love to do a project on 
Eskimoes, Amma!” shouts Abu. 
He jumps up and claps his hands. 
All traces of tears disappear, and 
he smiles. 

oo night Abu!” says his mother. 
“But before beginning the project, 
peat beere bapa the prot 
I'll get the book | was reading to 
you and gather all the things we 
need!" 

Abu is ready in no time at all. 
He even wipes the table with a 
rag, so that he can work ont. But 
first he goes to Sunita and announ- 
ces loudly. “Don't bother me Akka, 
| am very busy doing an Eskimo 
Project.” 

Then he skips up to his father. 
“Don't call me or talk to me, 
Appa!” he says. “I am going to 
work very hard. I have to do my 
Eskimo project!” 

Abu's mother has spread the 
big mat. How wonderful it is to 
see all the things she has assembled 
for him. There are papers, felt 
pens, crayons, a bottle of glue with 
@ paint brush sticking out of it, a 
pair of scissors, and even a roll of 
cotton wool. 

Taking a big rectangular piece 
of cardboard, mother asks Abu to 
paint its surface with gum, She 
has cut out white chart paper to 
stick on it. 

“This is the roof of the world, a 
region of ice and snow,” she says. 
“Let us have the cold ocean in 
‘one comer.” 

“I know, I know,” shouts Abu. 
“It is the North Pole and has the 
Arctic ocean round it. I saw it on 





the globe in my school, and also 
in Sunita’s atlas!" Abu quickly 
colours the ocean blue. 

“Abu, run to the backyard, and 
see if you can find a half of a clean 
coconut shell, and also some pieces 
of thermacole from the packing 
we threw away!” says mother. 

Abu comes back triumphant. 
Whatever is mother going to do 
with this rubbish? First she slices 
the thermacole into small squares 
and flat pieces. “Stick them on 
the blue ocean and tell me what 
they are,” she says with a smile. 

“They are just like the icebergs 
and icefloes | saw in the book! 
yells Abu, dropping gum every: 
where in his excitement. “Can I 





















puta ship in the middle?” 

‘So Abu makes a tiny ship with a 
square piece of paper and sticks it 
near an iceberg. “Careful captain!” 
he warns. “Steer straight ahead. 
Otherwise you will crash into the 
iceberg!" 

But what is mother doing with 
the coconut shell? Why has she 
stuck it to one comer of the board? 
Why is she painting its surface with 
gum? She gives Abu some squares 
of cotton wool to stick on it. What: 
ever is this? 

“An igloo," exclaims Abu, his 
eyes shining. “Where are the 
Eskimoes, Amma?"So mother 
draws an. Eskimo boy on a piece 
‘of chart paper, copying from the 


book. She cuts it out and makes 
him stand outside the igloo, with 
the prop of a folded paper stuck 
at the back. 

“T want a sled and husky dog 
to pull it,” demands Abu, peering 
into the book. That is easy. A 
match box makes a fine sled. Two 
strings connect the sled to the dog, 
again cut out from paper and 
coloured by Abu. 

By this time mother has drawn 
many pictures from the book for 
Abu to colour and cut out. "You 
are very clever,” says Abu to his 
mother when he sees them, “Oh, 
here is a polar bear, and a seal... 
and what is this funny thing, with 
two long tusks like elephants?” 
Then he remembers, "It is a sea 
lion called walrus!” Very soon, they 
are all stuck on the board with 
paper props. The walrus is on the 
sea shore. The seal is ready to 
dive from an iceberg. The bear is 
roaming on the snow at the back 
and the Eskimo and the dog are 
‘just outside the igloo. 

“Mummy, the bear must have 
fur, and a baby cub by its side,” 
de Abu, sticking out his lower 
lip. 

“Stick cotton for fur Abu,” says 
mother, “Be careful now, or you 
will kill the bear! The baby bear is 
sleeping at home. How can it be 
here? This is the papa bear, out 
hunting for his family.” 

Still Abu is not satisfied. 
“Mummy, are there no trees here? 
The place looks so sad without a 
single flower!” 

“Abu this is a land which is 
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always covered with snow. You 
know that!” says mother. “How 
can you have big trees and forests 
here? But in summer some ferns 
grow and a pale yellow flower 
called the Arctic poppy, blooms 
for a short while.” 

“We have left out penguins,” 
says Abu. 

“No darling, you know that 
penguins live only in the South 
Pole! Now let us clear up this mess. 
Pick up all the paper bits and put 
them in the wastepaper basket.” 

The project is finished and looks 
lovely, Abu has written all the 
names of the animals and the other 
things right next to them, Proudly 
he calls his father and sister to 
come and see his work. They are 
simply stunned. 

“How on earth did you do all 
this Abu?” asks Sunita, Father 
just picks up Abu and swings him 
round and round saying, "My 
clever boy! My brillant boy!" Abu 
just shrieks in delight. 


tis almost dinner time now. But 
Tinother says she has been ex: 
ploring the North Pole, and is too 
tired for a cooking project. So 
father takes everybody to a nearby 
restaurant where they eat crisp hot 
dosas, and chutney, followed by 
chocolate ice cream. Isn't it a 
wonderful end to a busy day? 

‘Abu goes to bed with great joy. 
He is going to take his project to 
school tomorrow. Won't his friends 
and his teacher be surprised to 
see it? Don't you wish you could 
see it too? 
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The young 
prince will be 
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"Yet ain refused tolistenjor under! 
stund his mother’s repeated words 


| Time sped. ingrew arrogant and | 
proud. — 
| ef etution,.In course of time... 
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Sie! There is no 
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[Jain reached the rock described in his ~] 


Alter spending a few days in Cairo, 
dream and tried (0 move it. 


| Jain returned home... 


‘Oh! Here's u golden key! 





‘TCome, my sont What did yousee | f 
in Cairo? 


was hi 

‘but I don't 

understand... 
itsall 


The old man appeured again 
in my dream, 


ean be none 

other than your 

mg_father! Think of 

hhim and pray for 
his guidance! 









) Jain Alasnam went to 
| the room which had 
| been his fathers. 





dl he yoKden Key into the 
nd gently opened the dost, 
o> eA 





ws 


S dain went down the Passage | 





‘Atihe end of he pase 
age. 






tie. 

“aha! What 
a treasure 

house! 






Jain fetched his mother to see the 
treasure, 


Something was written on the ninth 
stand. 





Here are eight statues wrought wit 
diamonds. I wonder why the ninth 
stand is empty? 


Jain read the message... 


Mubarak will show you 
where you can find a statue 
(0 place on this stand! 
Mother! I must carry out my 
father's command. Give me 
leave... 






































H[ Yes! Youcango 
Bet 0 Cairo... 
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Mubarak 
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from tomorrow wep 
will need all our 

courage! : 
‘The following day, they reached the shores of w ake... 





—__—| 
Taint We must cross 
this lake. Whatever 
happens do not open 
Your mouth, or make 
any sound! 
Itwe speak 








‘Suddenly u boat appeared, 
with a very strange 
boatman! 


ic\ 4 
The two of them climbed 
into the boat... and were 
silent... 
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FFiey eached the other a 
ind gotoff. The! boat turned , 








fairy-god who is friend of mine,... but 
you ure a stranger $0... 























the fairy-god appeared 


The magi 







high above the thorny 
forest 


(Cain Alasnam, Welcome, 
» welcome! I gave your 
(father eigat statues 


— 


| they had crossed 
then amidst thunder 
and lightning, 


You will yet the vinth statue, if you prove 
yourself to be not only as brave as your 
Lather, but also as yood. 











Then do one thing for me! Find a 
beautiful young girl, who has no bad 
thoughts, and who does not know 
how to speak harshly, and bring 
her to me I will appoint her 

as my wife's maid and the ninth 
statue will be yours! 





1 can find a beautiful girl, 
‘but how can I tell if she is 
kind and gentle? 













Mey 

‘Lp AND 
Here! Take this magic 
reflection can be seen in it will be 
teuly good. 


‘Oh beautiful one! 
Fama mirror mer- 
chant, Look at 
your bewutiful face 
in nd 


| Jain retrieved his mirror from the angry gitl's 
hands and left. The days pussed, 





‘have searched in all of Cairo and so many 
other places but have only met with dis 
appointment... will I find the girl T seek, at 
least here in Baghdad? 


{can’t see my face in this mirror! 


Hom dare you try and cheat me! TSU Ne | 
Fool! Get lost! 
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(o guanch bs ea 
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vy? 
il YOU 
this huge 
buck! 





Welcome Jain Alasnam, 


my daughter Zubeida.,. 






not been in 























med homealone, and sal] 
uted his mother. 








My dear children! May 

you live long and be wise 

ust rulers, beloved 
your people! 
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Oe upon a time; there ved a 
very clever grandmother. She 
had no children, and so she lived 
all alone, Her husband had died 
ten years ago, and so there was 
no one to look after her in her old 
age. She just lived the best she 
could, saving herself from danger 
with her wits, She was really quite 


\ 


crever 


a clever woman, 

‘One day, the grandmother heard 
that two wicked thieves were about, 
and that they were cruel. The 
people from the village told her to 
be careful, and to lock all her doors 
at night. 

The grandmother had nothing 
much in her house but whatever 
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there was, was precious. She didn't 
want her house broken into. So 
she came up with a clever plan. 
She took five or six logs of wood, 
that she had dragged home for 
firewood and arranged them neatly 
about the only room in the cottage. 
She covered each log with a blan: 
ket. 

Then she found a box of old 
footwear which she had collected 
‘over a period of time, She set out 
the slippers, and shoes, of different 
sizes and shapes, just outside her 
front door. Then she locked the 
door and went to bed. 


ust as she had thought, the 
Tihieves did come that right. 
They saw many pairs of slippers 






Eyes like a lotus, in full bloom, 
When I look at you! am on the moor 
T miss you terribly when you go. 


‘and shoes by the door, and it made 
them hesitate. They only wanted 
to rob the old woman, not to create 
a lot of trouble, The other thief 
quietly and quickly went to the 
window, opened it and peered in. 
He saw many people sleeping 
under thick blankets. He pointed 
the people out to his partner. 

The two thieves decided not to 
risk waking up all the people, and 
starting a fight. So they just left 
quietly, 

Next morning the grandmother 
‘woke up and found that nothing 
‘was missing from her house. From 
then on, she lived happily ever 
after. 


K. Harsharaj, aged 10 


MY SISTER | 


mf 


Twonder why itis always so 
You are so good to me 
‘As good as you can be 






Because you love the colour brown 
wish | could give you a crown. 

My sister dear, I pray hard for you, 
God give you everything and bless you! 


— Indira. S. Iyer, aged 13 
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il of you know, that | am the 

world’s most valuable material 
I am used for recording, and 
spreading information and know: 
ledge. | am used in the manufac: 
ture of books, magazines and news: 
papers, Governments, industries, 
schools and colleges cannot 
operate without me. The richer 
the country, the higher the standard 
of living, and the greater the 
national wealth, the more I'm used! 


HENUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF PAPER 


1 am made of cellulose, A sub- 
stance found mostly in plants. 1 
‘can be made in different ways de- 
pending on the method of manu- 
facture, and chemical process used. 

For centuries, rags were the prin- 
cipal raw material used to make 
me. But today rags have largely 
been replaced by wood pulp. But 
even today for documents which 
have to be preserved for many 
years, and for high grade writing 

















paper, rags are still used. 

Tim going to tell you why I'm 
called paper. My name comes 
from papyrus — a reed which was 
used by ancient Egyptians for 
making writing material. They cut 
the papyrus stalks into thin slices 
and pressed them into sheets 
Europeans found that the inner 
bark of the mulberry tree could be 
broken into fibres, and pounded 









WNYARE “ALL THE CHILDREN 
ROSMING TD THE TEMPLE?, 


“THE PRIEST WANTED MORE CHILDREN 
TO WORSHIP 60D. $0 HE'S HANDING 
‘our ICE-CREAM AS PRASAD. 


and made into sheets, The Chinese 
‘who were so, so clever found that 
could be made better by pounding 
rags, hemp and old fish nets to- 


gether. So for several hundred 
years I was made of rag pulp. 


hen a machine was invented 
in France that reduced the time 
needed to pound the rags to fibres. 
Nicholas Louis-Robert invented a 
‘machine to make me in continuous 
rolls rather than in small batches, 
‘The Fourdrinier brothers in England 
improved this process. 
Finally Kellar invented a process 
for grinding logs into fibrous pulp 
Tilghman found that the fibres 


¥ would separate, if the wood was 


dissolved in a controlled solution 
of sulphurous acid, Various che- 
mists improved the process, and 
finally wood pulp was made the 
basis of making me. The wood 
pulp which has replaced rags comes 
from different kinds of trees. 
‘Among them are fir, hemlock, pine, 
poplar, spruce and tamarach. 
Tclose my autobiography with a 
request to you all. !am made to 
serve you, to be useful. Make use 
of me by all means, but do not 
‘waste me, or misuse me. Goodbye 


>| and thank you for reading my story! 


L. Eshwari, aged 12 


Q 22 upon a time, there ved 
an old man and his wife in 
a small cottage, in the middle of a 


forest. The old man worked hard 
for a living. One day, a forest God 
who was pleased with the old man 
granted him three bons. 

The old man knew exactly what 
he wanted. First he asked the 
forest God to grant him the boon, 
that whoever touched the mangoes 
con the mango tree in the backyard, 
would stick to the mango until he 
wished the person to be released. 
Then he asked that whoever sat in 
his only chair, would be stuck to 
the chair until he wished the person 
to be released, And finally he 
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asked that whoever peeped into 
his cupboard would stick to the 
door until he released the person 
himself. 

The forest God laughed and 
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granted the old man these three 
peculiar bons. 


‘n the forest lived a very fierce 

dacoit. He robbed all the travel- 
lers and was an evil man. One 
day, not finding any travellers to 
rob, he decided to rob the old 
man's cottage which he had come 
upon, He did not know of the 
boons given to the old man by the 
forest God. 

The dacoit knocked on the door 
of the house and the old man 
pretended to be very frightened. 
He ran out and said “Sir, my home 
is yours, You can take everything 
Thave. in my backyard is a mango 
tree with truly delicious fruit. First 
slake your hunger with the fruits 
and then come for my possessions 

The dacoit did just that. When 
he reached out to pluck a mango, 
his hand stuck to the fruit. After 
being entrapped for hours on end, 
the old man kindly released the 
dacoit, who crept away warily, won 
dering at the old man’s powers. 


Freemont later, the dacot grew 


greedy again, and once again 
he came to the old man’s cottage 
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to rob him, The old man rushed 
out to welcome him. The dacoit 
turned down the old man's offer 
cof mangoes and fiercely demanded 
all his money. The old man smiled 
and invited the dacoit to sit down 
in the only chair. The unsuspec- 
ting dacoit sat down, and was glued 
to the chair for two days with no 
food or water! Finally when the 
‘old man releasec him, the dacoit 
ran far away. 


Bu the dacoit still persisted 
despite his two frights, The 
third time he cleverly decided to 
rob the old man at night. He 
crept into the house very, very late 
and put his hand on the cupboard 


IS door to open it, And he was stuck! 


He let out a yell of dismay. 

This time the old man kept him 
prisoner for three days and then 
let him go. The dacoit ran away 
‘swearing never to come back. 

‘The old man and his wife lived 
safely and happily ever after and 
no one heard of the dacoit ever 
again. 


R. Vidyaprasad, oped 13 





Ne savonit, 
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Tie Wo BRATS 


Thr was once a shopkeeper 

"T do had noo assistants. Shan 
kar and Raju were their names. 
They both worked hard for the 
shopkeeper, and were each paid 
exactly the same amount of money 
for the work they did. It was quite 
a fair sum and so they were satis 
fied and for some time, all went 
well. 

One day, Shankar noticed that 
suddenly Raju was being paid 
more, He was very upset. After 
all, both Raju and he did the same 
kind of work. Raju didn’t work 
harder, did he? Then why should 





he be paid more? Shankar decided 
to tackle the shopkeeper about it. 
So he went up to his employer, 
and spoke to him. “You pay Raju 
more than you pay me. I don't 
grudge Raju the money, but | 


would like to know why you pay 


him more!” he said, 
I explain it to you, certainly 
Shankar!” said the shopkeeper. 
“First go to the market and ask 
the farmer if there are any new 
potatoes!” 

So Shankar went to the market 
and made enquiries, and reported 
beck. “Yes,there are new potatoes!” 








he said. 

“Good!” cried the shopkeeper. 
“Can you go again and find out 
the price for me?” 

So Shankar trudged to the mar- 
ket once more and talked to the 
farmer, He returned and said to 
the shopkeeper. “Well sir, the 
farmer wants Rs. 3/- per kilo for 
the potatoes!” 

“Well, the price is right. Go 
again, and ask the farmer, how 
many kilos he can supply me with 
today!” So off went Shankar to 
the market again. He came back 
with the reply: “The farmer says 
he can let you have five kilos 
today!” 

“Thank you,Shankar, Now sit 
down beside me and be very quiet,” 


said the shopkeeper. He then 
called Raju. “Can you go to the 
market and see if there are pota- 
toes?" said the shopkeeper, Shan- 
kar frowned. Why was his employer 
asking Raju to do the same thing? 

Raju was back soon, “There 
are plenty of potatoes in the market 
today. They cost Rs. 3/- per kilo. 
The farmer can let you have five 
kilos straight away.” 

‘The shopkeeper tumed to Shan- 
kar. “Do you understand now,why 
I pay your brother more?” he asked 
with a smile, “There is only a 
small word of difference between 
your work and his — it's called 
initiative!” 


Kavitha Rajaram, aged 12 





Q nezagi called Bhasjrathi was 

martied toa man from a neigh 
bvouring village. When she came} 
‘o live in her husband's home, she| 
discovered to her dismay, that there’ 
was no water in the village. Every- 
‘one in the village had to walk four 
miles to fetch water for their needs. 

Bhagirathi was horrified. In her 
parents’ home there had been 
plenty of water, close at hand. 
‘This new life where water had to 
be fetched, and used ), was: 
difficult for her. Though she grew 
used to it, she desperately wanted 
to change the situation. 

After a time, she became more 
familiar with her in-laws and the 
other villagers. So one day, she 
shyly made a suggestion. “Why 
don't we dig a well for our village?” 
she said. All the villagers laughed 
ather. “A foolish notion, silly gil!” 
said her husband's uncle. “We've 
lived here for generations, and 
walked four miles for water! And 


you who came here just a few” 


months ago, talks about a well!” 
No one paid any attention to Bha- 
girathi's suggestion. They dismiss- 
ed it as foolish and impractical. 


Bbesirathi, however, couldn't 
‘give up the idea. A well seem- 
‘ed so logical to her. She didn't 
‘say anything more to the elders in 
the village but whenever she walk- 
ed with the young women of her « 
‘own age, to fetch water, she would 
talk about her idea. “How nice it 
would be to have a well in our 
village. Then we wouldn't 


talking?” she asked. “We are free 
in the afternoons, when the elders 
rest, and the men are in the fields, 
‘Suppose we start digging?” 
Many girls thought it was a won- 
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derful idea. It would be a splendid 
project, even if it would take time. 
‘One day the well would be deep 
enough to yield water. The scheme 
caught their imagination. They 
would work hard but in secret. 
The secrecy gave their project a 
special thrill. The men would only 
laugh if they knew anyway. When 
the well was ready and water oazed 
‘out, that would be time enough to 
tell ‘them. The girls decided to 
show the men what they could 
achieve if they put their hearts into 


its 

The girls headed by Bhagirathi, 
selected a suitable place to begin 
work. They had decided to work 
in the afternoons, for they had 
three uninterrupted hours then. 
Armed with shovels and spades, 
the young women marched to the 
site. They said a short prayer and 
then started digging. The soil was 
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rocky, and very hard, but they went 
‘on with great determination. On 
the first day they could hardly dig 
ayard deep! 

‘On the second day, it was better. 
Though the girls’ muscles ached, 
they could dig better because they 
were getting more skilled at it 
Within a week, almost the whole 
younger generation was in the 
secret and work continued steadily, 
with even the children helping after 
school, although none of the elders 
knew what was going on... 


ne day, an elderly lady woke 
ite cartier than usual from her 
mid-day rest. She looked for her 
daughter-in-law, and unable to find 
her went to her neighbour's house 
to see if she was there. There she 
found that her neighbour's daugh- 
ter.in-law was missing too! 
The elders asked each other 


where the youn: ople had all 
disappeared to, and soon discover. | Gokulam has great plea- 
ed their whereabouts. By then | sure in announcing the 
the well was already twenty feet | winner of the cash prize of 
deep. When the elders arrivedon | Rs, 100/- awarded to the 
the spot, they found the young | best contribution in this 


people working joyously, like bees | i 
ina honey comb, as they sang | i#8ue of those under sixteen 


and laughed. 
The elders were pleasantly sur- 
prised. Here was some positive | R. PUSHYA, 
work, So they oo began tolenda | C-15, Reserve Bank of 
hand. The working pace accele- | India Staff Quarters, 
rated, In a few days, with the | Annaswamy Mudaliar St 
elders’ experienced advice the well | Banoalore -560 042. 
was fifty feet deep. engalore: 
The elders praised the work of 
the young women of the commu- 
nity, and it soon came to the men's twenty or thirty feet. Already the 
ears, At this stage, the well needed mud was moist. The well was now 
to be deepened only another a certainty. Some of the men 


years : 








decided to help on Sunday after: 
noons. A well was a wonderful 
thing after all 


O29 tive weeks later» 
joyous cry rang through the 
village — “Water! Water!” Sweet 
neciarine water, seeped through 
the ground, and soon covered the 
bottom of the well. The whole 
village gathered to celebrate. 
What a tremendous relief! Now 
no one had to walk four miles for 
a pot of water! It was within reach, 
day and night. The water was all 
the more precious, because they 
had got it by their own effort 
Bhagirathi was very happy. Her 
husband was very proud of her, 
and so were her in-laws. Just as 
Bhagiratha had brought the Ganga 
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down to earth, she had brought 
water to her new home. In a way, 
the water in the well represented 
her Ganga. 


R. Pushya, aged 12 





Aeroplane, Onion, Guitar, | 
Lamp and Van. VOLGA. | 














Thave a Panda bear 

He is so nice and fair 

His colours black and white 
cuddle him day and night! 
He is the best 

Of all my toys 

He is loved by all 

Girls and boys! 

His litle black nose 

Is cute as a rose 

His round sparkling eye 

Is like a star in the sky, 

But riow | am big 

I seldom play with the toy 


So | have kept it safely 
For my baby boy! 





Diwali comes around, but once a year 

It always brings happiness and good cheer 

The children fire crackers, and candles they light 

To make their homes noisy and happy and bright. 

The schools are closed, the banks are locked 

And for the early morning, alarms are clocked oS 
People come together, from different lands 

Be they Hindus or Muslims, they all join hands, 

Diwali always establishes harmony and peace 

People give parties, and organise big feasts 

Everyone scuttles about, this way and that they run 

Boys and girls both rich and poor, love Diwali and have fun! 


Meenakshi Bawa, aged 14 
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BEFORE ME WAS — MIKE TYSON! | 
A short, bald, muscle man 

Abharsh,hard and strong man— 

But I went into the ring only for fun 

But before me was — MIKE TYSON! 

‘Scared and tense and afraid was I 

Between us, surely he was boss 

Really! I went into the ring only for fun 

But before me stood — MIKE TYSON! 

His hand tured into a clenched fist, 

‘The nerves stood out on his strong wrist, 

Oh please! I went into the ring for fun! 

But before me was — MIKE TYSON! 

His muscles twitched, my fear increased 

Oh no! He stood there looking quite pleased! 
Believe me! I went into the ring for fun; 

But before me was — MIKE TYSON! 


His left hook landed on my face 

But luckily I woke up, by the Lord’s grace! 
Stil it was not a dream, I dreamed 

For when I woke up, my nose was creamed! 


U.N. Pradeep, aged 12 Kale 





D308 know that Indian rai 
‘way lines, if placed in one conti 
nuous link, would go around the 
world one and two:third times? 
Did you know that the Indian 
Railways are our country’s largest 
state undertaking? Did you know 
that our railways make up the 
second largest network in the world, 
next only to the Soviet Railways? 
Isn't that incredible? 

We can look with pride today, 
upon the saga of the Indian Rail 
ways — the story of a continuous 


* What an engine looked like in the early 

days! 
and conscious urge towards im 
provement and expansion, It is 
the story of our developing nation. 

When and where did this story 
begin? Well, it all began, exactly 
one hundred and thirty-three years 
ago, twenty-eight years after the 
world's first train service opened 
in England in 1825, when our first 
train ran over a stretch of twenty. 
‘one miles from Bombay to Thana, 
This was the first leaf in the history 
of our railways. 

The idea of a railway to connect 
Bombay with Thana, first occurred 
to George Clark, the Chief Engi: 


Bl neer of the Bombay Government, 


* George Stephenson's engine. 


in the year 1843. He prepared 
detailed plans for the railway line, 
and a meeting of prominent citizens 








‘was held in Bombay the following 
year, to discuss this exciting possi: 
bility, 

Yet another year passed, and in 
1845, the scheme was approved 
bby a special committee. Soon an 
association was formed to cary 
out the scheme, and finally the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company was formed, 

After the necessary surveys were 
conducted, the ceremony of turn: 
ing the first sod to lay the line 
from Bombay to Thana took place 
in the presence of a, gathering of 
the prominent citizens of Bombay. 
The event took place in the area 
presently known as Sion, on 
October 31, 1850. “The actual 
construction was entrusted to an 
English firm, who employed over 
ten thousand labourers for the job. 
The very first locomotive imported 
was named after Lord Falkland, 
‘who was Governor of Bombay at 
that time, The line opened and 
the first Indian train chugged to 
Thana on April 15, 1853 

Soon after, a line connecting 
Kalyan to Khopoli was opened, 
followed by a line connecting Khan: 


dala to’ Poona. Thereafter new 
railway lines began to criss-cross 
the country in rapid succession. 
Although various companies 
were formed from time to time, 
for the construction of lines in 
various parts of the country, the 
priority was to connect the major 
Cities of India by rail — Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. This was 
because an immense need was 
felt, to promote the import and 
export traffic through the ports. 





* Am early English railway coach 


Many materials had to be imported 
from abroad for the extension and 
development of the railways itself 
in the interior regions. 

Six main groups of railways final 








* An Indian 
century 


way coach in the 19th 


ly emerged in India, through amal 
gamations and several transfers of 
sections from one railway to an 
other, over the years. They were 
all ultimately integrated into one 
within a few years after Indepen: 


dence. The Souther Railway was |. 


the first of the new zonal railways 
in India, which were formed in 
accordance with the policy spon 
sored by the Railway Minister of 
the time, N. Gopalaswami Iyengar. 
He re-grouped the forty-two raihvay 
systems, into six zonal systems — 
Southern Railway, Northern Rail- 
way, Eastern Railway, Western 
Railway, Central Railway and North 
Eastern Railway. Later, for the 
sake of administrative convenience 
and efficiency, three more zonal 
systems were created. They were 
South Eastern Railway, North Fron- 
tier Railway and South Central 
Railway. So today the Indian 
Railways consist of nine zonal sys: 





Indian Railways constitute the 
nation’s principal means of trans- 
port. Trains carry food to remote 
places, The postal system and 
newpapers depend heavily on 
them. The Railways have helped 
the agricultural and industrial 
development of our county. 


Manure, fertilizer, and all kinds of 
raw materials and finished products 





* Pawengers wating fora wainin Bombay, 
a hundred years ago, 
can be transported by rail with ease. 
Yet a glance at the map of India 
shows that even after a century of 
expansion, there are still many 
areas in our vast country, which 
are inaccessible by rail. Doesn't 
that say plenty about the size of 
our country? Wouldn't the people 
who were suspicious and frighten. 
ded of train travel, at the time when 
it first began, be surprised to see 
our country today, where trains 
are cheap, convenient and a 
‘common means of transport? 


N.V.R. SWAMY. 








Customer: Is tis shirt 100% cotton? 


Shop keeper: Well no sit! The buttons 
are plastic 
— R Malathi, aged 12. 
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BAD NEWS! 

hen the tired trekkers retumed 
‘Wthat evening, they were met 
by an excited Basker. Apparently 
he had missed them. He indica- 
ted it by furiously wagging his tal, 
and jumping at them to lick their 
faces. 

“This dog of yours was miserable 
when you were all away,” said 
Akku, ""He was so sad, that even 
a doghater like me had to pet 
him! I don’t know how he is going 
to survive when all of you go off to 
Bangalore!” 

“Oh dear! Whatever shall we 
do at the end of the holidays? Do 
you think well be allowed to take 
Basker home?’ asked Rashmi wor- 
riedly, The boys weren't too sure. 
“T suppose we could write to grand: 
ma and ask...” said Sharad doubt 
fully. "Oh I do hope we'll be 
allowed to keep him. I'd like to 
take him to London with mé 
said Rashmi. “He is...s0....90 

“Lovely! chorused the boys, and 
they burst into laughter. “Yes, he 
is!" said Rashmi with a scowl 
Basker wagged his tail, sensing that 





he was the centre of attention. 
L pitting tuminated the whole 
house for an instant and the 
thunder roared loudly. The family 
was having dinner, as the rain 
poured down. After they had 
finished eating, the children per- 
suaded Akku to tell them a story. 
They all settled down of the dry 
verandah, so that they could watch 
the rain as they listened. 
'sa true story...” began Aku. 
“Not again,” groaned the boys. 
“What...2" asked Akku. “We said 
how nice!” said Sharad quickly and 
grinned... 

“In Samshi, where I was born, 
there was a Gowda. (A Gowda is 
the sort of headman of a village.) 
He was a bad man. He lived in a 
large palatial house with his gra: 
cious and beautiful wife. She was 
2 very good woman. It was her 
misfortune that she was married 
to the Gowda, a drunkard and 
gambler. 

She spent her days in the front 
room of her house on the large 
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swing, playing channemane. | 
always found her there, playing 
the game all by herself, her bangles 
jingling. When she saw me she'd 
put away the game and spread a 
mat and offer me sweets. She 
was a lonely lady. 

Sometimes she would play chan: 
nemane into the'night, for the 
Gowda often returned home very 
late. One terible night, he returned 
home late — drunk as usual, with 
his cousin, a detestable character, 
They began to play a game of 
cards. 
wife to bring them liquor and then 
began humiliating her in the pre- 
sence of his cousin. She turned 
her back on him and went inside. 

The angry Gowda called to her 
‘after a while, but she didn't come. 
He grew angrier. Then finally the 
servants were awakened and every- 
one ran about looking for her. 

My father was the gardener there, 
and it was he who found her body 
in the well. The poor woman had 
killed herself! 

Her body was placed in the front 
room, and everyone sat there 
mourning her death. The Gowda 
hung his head in shame, Suddenly 
the big swing began to move and 
the mourners heard the jingling of 
bangles, and the shiny seeds in the 
channemane board began to move 
by themselves! 

‘We were told that the spirit of 
the good lady played the game 
every night, until finally the guilty 
Gowda left the village, never to 
return. No one went near the 
house, and it finally crumbled 
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away.” 

Rashmi shivered as Akku finish: 
ed the story, Sharad and Amal 
had been translating quietly for 
her. "Channemane? Whats that?” 
she asked. 

“Till bring you my channemane 
tomorrow,” said Aku, “It's a 
fascinating game, You can play it 
for hours together, The rain is, 
lighter. So I'l go along now..." 
Akku disappeared into the night 
with her umbrella and lantern. 


The Gowda yelled to ei eters what?" yelled Sharad 


‘dashing into the house, next 
morning. “The stream is full of 
water. We can swim!" 

All the children ran out to see. 
The stream was indeed full. The 
water was gushing by like a small 
tiver. = 








The endless speculation went 
on, until Aku called them to see 
her channemane. It was a board 
made of black wood, with lovely 
designs carved on it, There were 
two rows of seven holes on each 
side, and the whole thing closed 
to look like a long fish. In each 
hole, there were four shiny red 
seeds. Akku offered to teach them 
to play but they decided that the 
‘weather was too nice to be indoors. 
Channemane would have to wait 
until a rainy day. 

The boys decided to swim, 
Rashmi’s face fell. “I cai't swim!” 


she said sadly. “I am allowed to 
go in only with a rubber float: 
Sharad felt somry for her. “Is there 
any way Rashmi can float in the 
water, Akku?” he asked. “Yes of 
course! Two dried coconuts with 
shells and husks intact, but no 
water! That'll do the trick!” 
“That's fantastic!" cried Amal. 
So Basker and the children drag- 
ged Akku to the village, As they 
were walking, Arun asked Akku if 
they could sail a boat on the 
stream. “Where will you get a 


boat from?” she asked puzzled. 
“We want to make a raft!" said 
Arun. “What's that?” asked Akku 
So Arun described a raft to her. 
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Sy, 


“Well it can be done I suppose,” 
said Aku, “If you tie the trunks 
of two or three banana trees to: 
gether, I'm sure itl float!” 


“Fantastic!” 

“What'll we tie it with?” 

“Where will we get banana 
trunks?” 

“Will it really float?” 


The best way to find out was to 
try making a raft. The children 
found two dried coconuts and 
scouted around for banana plants, 
which had ripe bunches of bananas. 
‘They found four,and with Akku’s 
help they cut them down, and 
cartied them home on their heads. 





Basker barked in joy at all the acti- 
vity. 


fter lunch, Aunt Meena came 

‘out to help them with the raft 
and to supervise as they swam, 
She went back in after making sure 
that they knew what they were 
doing, It was amazing how Rashmi 
could keep afloat by clinging to 
the dry coconuts. Of course she 
didn't let Sharad go too far away. 
Arun and Amal ran to Akku. 
“We need rope,” they said. Akku 
cut a few narrow twines of cane 
and scraped off the outer batk, 
and quickly converted them into 
sturdy pieces of rope, Rashmi and 


Sharad got out of the water to 
help. 

“Fantastic Akku!" cried Sharad, 
“You're a wizard!” 

"No,'a witch, silly,” corrected 
Amal. 

“No!" said Rashmi, “Witches 
are bad... and Akku is so...” 

“Lovely!” yelled all the boys 

Amal and Arun lashed the 
banana trunks together. Rashmi 
and Amal went downstream, while 
Sharad and Arun stayed where 
they were. They pushed the raft 
into the water and watched in 
delight as it floated majestically to 
where Amal and Rashmi stood 
waiting 





“Ttworks!” 
“Now what?” 

“We need a paddle!” 
“Will it bear all of us?” 
“We'll go one by one!” 


With the ever helpful Aku provi 
ding bamboo sticks for paddles, 
the children got ready for the long 
journey. Rashmi got on first, (with 
her coconuts in case of an acci- 
dent.) The raft floated rapidly 
downstream to where Sharad stood 
waiting. Then he got on and 
guided it with his paddle till it 
reached Amal. Amal scrambled 
on and reached Arun. Arun jump- 
ed on so quickly that Amal landed 
in the water! 

So after an aftemoon of great 
fun, the children came home dren: 
ched. Their knees were scratched 
and their legs bruised from the 
pebbles in the stream. Aunt Meena 
and Akku gave them hot tea to 
drink and sent them off to bathe. 


[sre Stvam came home inthe 
evening and his face was grave. 
He had a letter in his hand. It was 
from grandma. It was rather bad 
news. 

“Grandma is not too well, She 
wants Aunt Meena to go to her,” 
said Uncle Shyam. “From her 
letter, I think she needs company 
more than help.” 

“The children and I will leave 
tomorrow,” said Aunt Meena, at 
once, a worried frown creased her 
forehead. “She's all by herself. 
She must be lonely. Besides there's 
no one to help her if she needs 





The children were awfully dis- 
appointed. They had been in the 
Chittangede forest for just little 
more than a week. But grandma 
was illand they didn’t like to say 
anything. 

Uncle Shyam looked at their 
faces and then at Aunt Meena. 
“Well I have to stay here, and see 
to my work...” he began. 

The children's faces brightened 
and they looked hopefully at Aunt 
Meena. 

“I have to go, Shyam... but the 
children... | hate to cut short their 
time here.... Do you think you could 
manage them? They'll be company 
for you....” said Aunt Meena. 

‘The children pleaded with Uncle 
Shyam, “Do let us stay with you 
Uncle Shyam,” said Rashmi. “We'll 
be really good.... and helpful....” 








“I'd like you children to stay but 
there’s a problem. I won't let Aunt 
Meena go alone. | have to go with 
her to Madras. I won't be back 
for three days. How can you stay 
here alone while I'm gone?” said 
Uncle Shyam. 

‘Akku was in a comer eating 
pan as usual, “I can keep an eye 
on them. They are no bother,” 
she said. “I can also ask my son 
Devu to sleep in the verandah at 
night, till the master returns.” 


So it was decided that Uncle 
Shyam and Aunt Meena would 
leave the next morning for Madras 
and that the children would stay 
in Chittangede under Akku's care. 
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T hat night it rained again in tor- 
rents. But in the morning the 
sky was clear. Aunt Meena and 
Uncle Shyam picked up their bags 
The jeep waited for them beyond 
the bridge. 

“Aunt Meena hugged each of 
the children and Uncle Shyam 
ruffled their heads and tugged 
Rashmi’s pony tail. 

“Be careful, all of you. 1 don't 
want any of you to go into the 
forest when I'm not here. When | 
come back I'll try and arrange 
another trek. Sharad, I'm leaving 
you in charge, okay?” said Uncle 
Shyam seriously, 

“Be good fellows. Akku, please 


look after them. I don't feel like 
leaving you all alone like this at 
all,” said Aunt Meena 

The children reassured Aunt 
Meena and Uncle Shyam and ac- 
companied them to the jeep. They 
kept waving til the jeep disappeared 
down the forest path. 

They felt strange standing there 
by themselves. They were alone, 
all alone (if they didn't count Akku, 
that is) in the forest. Rashmi 
shivered. She felt strange and a 
litle scared. Her knees shook. 
She felt as if some adventure was 
about to begin... 


(To be continued) 
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At the grand old age of 92, Harindranath Chattopo- 
dhyaya, the veteran actor, painter, singer, poet and freedom 
fighter, might well be termed a grandfather — a pitamahaiin the 
field of arts and literature. 

A renowned scholar, Harindranath Chattopadhyaya is 
more than an illustrious name — he is a living legend. Neither 
age, nor failing health have managed to diminish the gleam in 
his eves or the poetic vigour of his speech 

Jayashree Raj interviewed this multifaceted personality 
recently for Gokulam, What follows is a compilation of his 
childhood reminiscences both in his aun words, as well as from | 
his autobiography Life and Myse. 


Those 
Childhood Days... 


Wéalliveby memories roman- Iwas born on April 2, 1898, I 
tic memories; we love our wasa day after Fool's Day. People 
childhood and can't live without tell me | just escaped being an 
memories of childhood because April Fool but in my heart of hearts 
they attach you and bind you to | am convinced that I have been a 
life. sort of fool, walking God's earth 
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with litle knowledge of men and 
events, 

I was born in Hyderabad, the 
Nizam's dominion at the time. At 
the moment I was born I did not 
realise, o what great and wonderful 
parents | was being linked, in the 
history of man. Now looking back 
at their greatness and spiritual inte- 
grity | know I was born under 
fortunate stars. 

I cannot say whom I loved more 
between my two parents. In my 
earliest years I grew up under the 
protection of my mother, Varada 
Sundari a true embodiment of 
generosity and affection. I remem- 
ber her sweet birdlike voice. It is 
said that she won the Viceroy’s 
Gold Medal for singing when she 
was a girl studying in a village in 
Eastern Bengal. 

I truly respected my father, 
Aghorenath Chattopadhyaya. He 
was a scientist, the first DSc of 
India. He was also a born educa- 
tionist. He never distinguished 
between work and play. I emem- 
ber he once gave usa humorous. 
demonstration of lightning and 
thunder. He took us into a dark 
room and combed his beard with 
swift, sharp, jerky, strokes, with a 
dry comb. Suddenly there was a 
crackling sound, and in the dark- 
ness we saw sparks coming from 
his beard. We thought his whole 
beard would catch fire, and that 


father would have to face mother “ 


without his beard, which would be 
a great blow, for it was a beautiful 
one! 

Father went on to explain 
“Sparks are bom out of the friction. 
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The same thing happens in the 
sky. When two clouds meet there 
is a friction created. Here in my 
beard there are sparks and a crack- 
ling sound... in the sky there is 
thunder and lightning!” 

‘When we came out into the light 
again, it was as if we had been 
playing, but we had actually been 
taught a solid lesson in science... 
‘we were all secretly relieved to see 
father's beard intact! 

Father was a walking Encyclo- 
paedia. A morning walk with him 
for an hour would be enough to 
give one an insight into his stores 
of knowledge. He would pick up 
a stone as we walked and discuss 
its formation, its possible age, and 
would raise ‘it to dignity with a 
scientific name, which dispelled the 
feeling that it was just an ordinary 
stone. He would stop before a 
flower and describe its inner and 
‘outer mysteries in such a way that 
one would suspect that he had 
created it! He would point to a 
bird and then tell us all about the 
species to which it belonged and 
all its habits, 

He never tired of filling our 
minds with general knowledge. 
He was not afraid of our questions 
and we sometimes put him very 
interesting ones, as most children 
do. He never said : “Don't be 
inquisitive!" We were sure he knew 
everything. He would often say : 
Lam God.... you are God 
too!” We believed him, without 
realising the spiritual significance 
of his words! 

My father was not just a man — 
he was a veritable epoch. Untruth 





to him was taboo, I remember | 
‘once told a lie, and father got to. 
know of it. “Baby,” he called out. 
I recognized in the tone of voice 
that spiritual doom awaited me. 
“You told a lie?” His large deep 
eyes rolled and pierced my own 
with subtle shafts. [was silent, He 
timed the blow with a painful 
pause, and then turning his grand 
head away he just said “Go!” No 
one who had not known his 
majesty and stem integrity, can ever 
understand how that one litle word 
and the way he said it, had the 
power of an atom bomb capable 
of blowing up a whole city of decep: 
tion, I walked out of the room 
feeling an absolute exile; his word 
of rebuke, the most terrible punish- 
ment of all 


Wher! was in Hyderabad re- 
cently, I went to our old house 





(which is still there) and looked 
into the room in which I was born, 
This experience woke in me many 
warm memories of our nurse 
Gangu — a strange creature, about 
a second mother to us. We called 
her Gaga, We children loved her 
deeply, particularly my little sister 
Subasini and I, 

Often to aggravate us my mother 
would say : "O! What an ugly 
woman your nurse is!" I would be 
terribly hurt and in my heart | would 
search for my own values of beauty. 
felt mother’s values were wrong, 
and in speaking unkindly of 
Gagga’s looks, she was insulting a 
part of the finest beauty of God's 
creation, To me Gagga was part 
of all that was good and beautiful 
In fact today my reverence for what 
is conventionally called ugly — a 
rough black mountain, or a strange 
ly shaped pig — I can trace back 
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to my reverence for Gagga, for 
she had a wonderfully beautiful 
presence. She was a great soul 
and her heart was large as a moun- 
tain, 

‘On birthdays Gagga was the first 
to wake us up, early in the morning 
and greet us with birthday gifts 
‘On one occasion I remember, | 
woke up and to my deep joy found 
a large kaleidoscope lying beside 
my pillow.... “Get up, get up, you 
naughty child,” shouted Gagga. 
“Today you are born!" God! what 
a gift for a lover of colours! The 
whole day and the next passed in 
great excitement. For that kaleido- 
scope meant a great deal to me 
and I think,was one of life's gifts 
destined to mould and influence 
my imagination. I remember think 
ing of Gagga's gift, when I read 
Shelley's lines in later years 

“Life lke a dome of many-coloured 
lass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 





The gift was also responsible for 
much of the colour that has crept 
into my poetry. Again and again 
that kaleidoscope pened into my 
work. I wrote these lines in later 
years; a lyric to colour — 


“Without it | would languish, 
My spirit never climb 
‘The white and lonely ladder 
‘At each rung growing sadder 
For colour is an anguish 
That I suffer all the time,” 


II the boys in our family went 

to St. George's Grammar 
School. School walls! I think they 
are hideous, immoral. [hated them 
asa child, and | always wondered 
why T was forced to live within 
them during the glowing blue hours 
of the day. 


Gagga coaxed me to school 
everyday, and went with me all 
the way to see that I got there 


safely. I would go reluctantly after 
much persuasion, and many heart- 
tending pangs which | invariably 
suffered whenever I left my cosy 
home. | invariably experienced a 
choking sense of tranny in a school 
resembling a jail in which all the 
litle boys were just like prisoners. 

I think schools should always be 
established under trees or in wild 
woodlands, Our ancestors knew 
the art of teaching in the right 
atmosphere, in the olden days but 
‘we like to build walls today to keep 
the children in! 

Gagga was responsible for my 
achievement of three letters of the 
English alphabet — she knew only 
three! She would sit at the thres: 
hold of the door close to my seat 
on the bench, draw out the slate 
and scribble the letters A C and D 
in capitals. She was not conscious 
that there was such a thing as the 


letter B. She did not know it came 
between A and C dividing them 
forever. Beyond D was a great 
blank as far as she was concemed 
but I shall ever remain grateful to 
her for having taught me A, C and 
D 

| distrusted the boys in school 
with me. [hated them, as | hated 
everything about school and | 
hated them as much as | hated 
arithmetic. I was never able to 
calculate or work out a sum. 

Whenever I wanted to trick my 
self into a holiday, | thought out 
ways and means of achieving it 
‘Sometimes I would hide my books 
in the coiled springs underneath a 
sofa. On one occasion they were 
discovered by my sister Mrinalini, 
who slapped the books and ad 
dressed them chidingly : “Naughty 
books! They want to hide inside 
the sofa and spoil your day sitting 








at home!” She packed me off to 
school. But | was very obstinate. 
(Gagga would often say that it was 
because I had drunk ass's milk!) I 
was home with in an hour, with 
the disapproval of my teacher 
“Ayah! Take him home! He had 
muddied his trousers!” 

On the way to school. Gagga 
would often stop at my favourite 
place — the Banya’s shop. It was 
so interesting — it smelt of a 
strange world narrow and earthly. 
Gagga would bargain over the price 
of an excercise book or pencil or 
eraser with the Banya, who wore a 
gold ring in his right ear... "How 
much...” Gagga would say. “One 
anna...” he would reply, “Get along 
with you... bought it just the other 
for tuo annas...” The Banya would 
laugh good naturedly, He knew 
Gagga was deaf! 

Next to the Banya's shop was 
Hanuman Tekri, a temple of 
Hanuman, where loud bells rang 
morning and evening. While 
Gagga stopped to bargain with the 
Banya, | would furtively peep at 
the large orange-coloured idol of 
Hanuman, with his tail twisted into 
veritable question-mark! 

Gagga was part of our child- 
hood, and part of our home. She 
left us only when Death, which 
takes everyone away took her too. 
I remember we were called back 
from school one afternoon in time 
to watch her going away on a bier. 
It was the first time death had 
touched our lives, and this had a 
powerful impact upon me. Gaga 
left a gap in our lives that no one, 
not even mother could fil... 






We iléten were brought up in 
a curious way. We constantly 
heard of Hindu Gods, Mohammed, 
Zoraster and Christ. In school, we 
were taught the catechism and 
were fairly familiar with scriptural 
phrases and quotations. 

Our home was something of a 
cross between a museum and a 
200; a museum crowded with pre- 
cious things of wisdom, culture; 
and a 200 crowded with a medley 
of strange types! Our parents never 
made distinction between man and 
man. To them everything was 
unique, nothing was insignificant. 

There was this interesting San- 
vyasi who visited us. He was called 
Rotika-Bhooka (Hungry for 
bread!). Father held him in great 
esteem. For months and months 
the wierd man would eat nothing, 
and stuff his mouth with cotton 
and ashes; but when eating time 
came he would devour food. Our 
kitchen was always hospitable, It 
must have fed thousands with a 
sense of deep gladness and satis- 
faction, and Roti-ka-Bhooka was 
no exception. My mother's dal 
was proverbial, and the hungry 
hordes would knock on the kitchen 
door with empty bowls, which my 
mother would fill to the brim, 

Ican never recall my childhood 
without thinking of Balayya Darzi, 
master of the sewing machine, 
What mattered to me most of all, 
he was the keeper of the coloured 
chalks! These chalks used to be 
cone of my most tempting tempta- 
tions! Times out of number, the 
impulse of a veritable thief would 
spring up inside me, and when he 





wasn't looking, my little hand would 
grab at the chalks. Then I would 
slip away to draw. My father 
noticed this one day, and immedi 
ately bought me my first box of 
colours. 

Another character who made a 
deep impression’on me was a quiet 
unobtrusive person called Ganga: 
dhar Shastry, He was a clerk in a 
Government office. One night we 
sat down in a large group to watch 
what my father called a spiritual 
performance by him. 

Shastry was dressed in a white 
doti with only a towel across his 
left shoulder, He screened off a 
triangular portion of the room 
where the two walls met, muttered 
‘a mantra, sat down and covered 
his legs with a cloth and then asked 
us to ask him to produce almost 
anything. 

Apples, oranges, grapes — they 
all appeared... like magic! A South 
Indian, true to tradition called for 





~h 
hot rice. Everyone laughed... but 
the laughter died when Shastry 
drew out a brass vessel of steaming 
tice from under the cloth! At the 
very end of the demonstration he 
announced:"I will produce some 
thing of my own choice now for 
the saintly couple of the home (my 
parents). His hands plunged be- 
neath the cloth which began to 
billow out — and two beautiful 
garlands were the result! It was 
later that | learned Shakespeare's 
famous lines 
“There are more things in heaven and 
earth Horatio! 
‘Than are dreamed of In your phil 
ha ae gs 













Potty and painting jst came 
to me. I nevar admired Pope 
or Dryden who restricted them 
selves to rhyme, But | enjoyed 
music so my poems were thyth: 
mical. Recitation, and then acting 
followed naturally. 
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I think I came on stage for the 
first time when I was eleven or 
twelve. Raghavachari was a friend 
of my father, and a group often 


came to his house, Once they 
spotted me when they were in 
search of a heroine.... and I played 
the role of Ophelia in the play 
Hamlet! 

In the Nizam's dominion, life 
had a different flavour, a different 
pace. I remember the big old com: 
fortable mansion we lived in. The 
woodland behind our house had 
a profound influence on me. It 
‘was really a miniature forest, with 
shaggy trees which at times looked 
to me like silent ancestors, who 
did not say a word, but noticed all 
that we were doing. There were 
large bald stones and richly colour: 
ed insects, and butterflies more 
gorgeous, than the most gorge. 
ously costumed actors in painted 
puppet shows. Tall grasses and 
little wild flowers that suddenly 
peeped out through the grasses 
like eyes to take us by surprise. I 


loved the butterflies and the trees 
but most of all I loved clouds. | 
used to sit on the long steps of the 
verandah and watch them for long 
hours. 

The house was resplendent with 
the glory of the Nizam’s days; rich 
food of all varieties was prepared 
and served. We were a splendid 
group, more like friends than 
brothers and sisters; days and nights 
were full of interesting amuse 
ments.... moonlight games, trips 
to the Golconda fort with father 
where we'd sleep in the open 
amidst the tombs, despite stories 
of the dead coming alive to walk 
about at night! 

Ditttiend! There is no point 

in my life when I have felt, “Ah! 
My childhood is over... | am a 
man now!" Although my friends 
tell me that | am a well travelled 
man of the world I know I have 
consciousness which will never 
die. Even today, lam a child. 
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Lo fang, 290 there lived a 
woman who had no children, 
She prayed for months at the 
temple of Diana, The Goddess 
‘was moved by her sincere devotion 
and decided to bless her with a 
daughter, Soon a baby was born 
to the woman, In gratitude, she 
dedicated the gir! to the service of 
Goddess Diana, The git! was 
named Roselia, 

As she grew up, Roselia became 
more and more beautiful, The 
fame of her beauty spread through 
out the land and many suitors 
came to seek her hand. So her 
mother arranged for Roselia to be 
manted to a handsome young man 
called Cymedor. The wedding 
took place amidst great rejoicing 

Before leaving for her husband's 
home, Roselia decided to pay a 
last visit to the temple of Goddess 
Diana, in whose service she had 


spent all her time. But the Goddess 
Diana was enraged when she 
caught sight of the newlyweds 
leaving the temple, She was so 
furious that she sent forth a bolt, 
which pierced Roselia’s heart, and 
killed her. 

The moment Diana had had her 
revenge, she was overcome by 











remorse. When Cymedor knelt in 
anguish beside his dead wife, Diana 
changed her body into a beautiful 
rose bush bearing fragrant flowers. 

Many people believe that this is 
really the origin of the rose. Per- 
haps this story also tells us why 
they say roses are for remem 
brance, and love. 
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Dear Editor, 


We, the people of the modern age, 
pride ourselves on our scientific achieve 
ments, We believe that we have uncover: 
‘ed many secrets and solved puzzles which 
hhave baffled scientists in the past. Is our 
pride justified? No, it is not! For the 
‘mystery of the Bermuda Tangle remains 
unsolved even today, 

‘The Bermuda Trangle isa small portion 
of the Pacific Ocean between Florida 
Bermuda, and Peurto Rico. This myste 
rious portion of water has baffled scien 
lists for many years. Ships and aireratts 
approaching the triangle have disappear 
fed without a trace, While lying or floating 
over the Bermuda Triangle, radio n 
functions and compass failures have be 
common, In many cases pilots hi 
reported feeling “strange” and “lost. 

Iwas the lost patrol incident, which 











tured the world’s attention to the Ber: 
muda Triangle, Five bombers disappear. 
‘ed without a trace, and the plane sent in 
search of them met with the same fate 
This was too unusual to have been a 
coincidence. 

Oceanologists and researchers have 
put forth many explanations. One of the 
most plausible theories, states that the 
area may have great gravitational and 
magnetic deviation, but no theory attempts 
full explanation. Its still a mystery — 
‘a mystery unsolved, 


5. Vishwanath, 
Madros. 
Dear Editor, 

From the earliest times, man has tried 
to invent weapons to aid him in his tasks. 
Primitive man first used rocks and sticks 
to protect himself against wild animals, 
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Deor Editor, 

All over the wotld people are estab: 
lishing records, One person has built 
the biggest bieycle in the world, while 
‘another has talked continuously for a 
whole day.” Yet another person has 
‘at with polsonous snakes in a glass 
‘cage for several hours. We have all 


‘of Werld Records. 

But the blagest cycle in the world 
‘eannot be ridden by anyone. The 
ongest finger nails in the world look 
‘ouful and are @ hindrance to everyday 
tasks, The ran in the cage endangered 
is ife to no purpose. Are these realy 
ways for people to show their capabi 
lies? [think instead of wasting time, 











‘seen these entries in the Guinness Book 





‘effort ond energy on such useless 
‘ventures, people must use ther talents 
to help the needy, admire the way 
‘Mother Theresa has shown her ability. 
Doesn't It make more sense than 
‘eating silly records? 
‘Aporne Shiveam, oped 12, 
Sura) ‘School, Bombay. 























He then used fire, both to protect himself 
from the cold as well as to ward off his 
‘enemies, Thus even among humans of 
the forgotten past, there seems to have 
been an instinct towards destruction. 

‘As man grew more civilized. his 
weapons grew more sophisticated. 
swords and spears were used... and then 
gun powder was invented. No longer 
did man hunt other creatures to live. He 
began instead, to use his weapons to 
settle arguements, and for the sheer power 
of destruction. 

If the future of the world is to be 
‘considered, man must curb his destructive 
instinct. The earth which has tasted the 
atomic bomb must strive hard for peace 


S. Kartik Git aged 16, 
LP.C.L. School, Baroda. 


Dear Editor, 

If you were told that you had an 
incurable disease how would you feel? 
Shattered? Depressed? Hopeless? 

Norman Cousins, the editor of Satur- 
day Review, USA, reacted to his “incur: 
able,” very painful issue disease by treating 
himself to a large dose of Vitamin C and 
even larger doses of laughter! 

In his book Anatomy of liness he 
describes how half his cure was made up 
of numerous television shows, films and 
books"... Ten minutes of genuine belly 
laughter, gave me at least two hours of 
pain free sleep.” Norman Cousins was 
uimately cured with the help of laughter 
= anatural healer! 

Research has shown that a good giggle 
relieves mental faigue, tension and stress. 
and dissolves anger. Laughing may seem 
easy but it really isnt. At least fifteen 
muscles contract when we laugh and 
our breathing alters too, and that’s not 
all... Desmond Monts, (an anthropologist) 
has worked out a laughter measure too! 
‘The most intense laugh has twelve compo- 
rents. A laugh with the mouth shut 
scores only one point whereas belly 
shaking, cheek: streaming, uncontrolable 


eS 





laughter scores twelve points! Laughter 
which scores six to eight points is more 
common, 

‘A sense of humour is a valuable aif 
Laughing at the same thing forges an 
instant bond between people. Healthy 
humour involves everyone in the fun — 
itis healthy to laugh with, and not at 
others, So laugh more oiten, and be 
healthy and ha -ha ha “happy! 


K. Bolaji Krithnomoorthy, oged 13, 
48.8. High School, Bongalore. 


Dear Editor, 


We all know that the tiger isthe national 
animal of India. Isn't ita pity that we 
have killed so many of them that they 
nearly became extinct? 

‘A tiger is a ferocious animal. A fully 
grown tiger can weigh anything between 
three hundred to five hundred pounds. 
With a single snap ofits powerful jaws, 2 
tiger can pul off a bulfalo'shead. Firtit 
throws its tremendous weight on the 
butfalo's back. The buffalo falls to the 
ground unable to hold up beneath the 
tiger's weight. Yet such power is useless 
before gun fire. 

Tigers can run very fast. They can 
also swim. They are often called “stripes,” 
the reason for this is obvious. 

Isn't our national animal great? 
Shouldn't we all make an effort 10 save 
the splendid animal from extinction. 





A. Moheshw 





i, aged 9, 
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Why do babies cry? 
T. Kanthimati, 
Madras. 
Because a baby js unable to 
pult its feelings and desires into 
words it communicates. vocally 
with other people by crying, Cry 
ing in a baby is by no means only 





associated 


with unhappy experien 
ces, such as being hungry or feeling 
unwell and tears do not normally 
appear unless the baby is really 
distressed 

Most mothers get to know the 

vocabulary" of cries used by their 
baby and believe that they can tell 
4 








with some accuracy what it wants 
from the nature of its cry. For 
instance, if a baby is hungry it will 
most likely continue to ery if picked 
up, but if itis crying from boredom 
it will stop crying when picked up 
or when moved to other, more 
interesting, surroundings, 

Of course, it is not always pos: 
sible to know why a baby cries. 
There are occasions when it is 
neither hungry, tired, uncomfort 
able, bored, frightened or wanting 
to be cuddled and a mother finds 
it impossible to quieten the baby's 
cries, Neither, it would seem, does 
the baby know what it wants and 
so it cries! 


Who invented the bicycle? 

S. Janaki, 
Bangalore. 

The first rideable bicycle was 

made by Kirkpatrick MacMillan 
of Dumfriesshire, Scotland, in 1839, 
although an attempt to construct 
fone had been made by Jean 
Theson at Fontainebleau, France, 
in 1645, 

Before this, crude machines had 
been made, which had no form of 
steering and had to be propelled 
by pushing the feet against the 
ground, Machines of this type 
appear on bas-reliefs in Babylon 
and Egypt and on frescoes in 
Pompeii. In England, a stained 
glass window, dated 1580, in the 
church of Stoke Poges, Bucking 
hamshire, shows a cherub astride 
such a machine. 

But all these machines seem to 
have been fourwheeled, The true 











bicycle the 19th 
Century. 

MacMiillan’s bicycle was driven 
by rods attached from pedals to a 
sprocket on the rear wheel. The 
first chain-driven bicycle was pro: 
duced by Tribout and Meyer in 
1869, In this year the first bicycle 
show — in Paris — and the first 
cycle road race — from Paris to 
Rouen — took place. 

An Englishman, James Starley, 
of Coventry in Warwickshire, is 
known as “the father of the cycle 
industry.” In 1871 he introduced 
a bicycle with a large driving wheel 
and a smaller trailing wheel. This 
was the “ordinary” bicycle, known 
to everyone as the penny-farthing, 
In 1874 a chain-driven bicycle with 
two wheels of equal diameter was 
designed by HJ. Lawson. This 
was known as the Safety bicycle 
and became enormously popular 
from about 1885 when the Rover 
Safety bicycle was built by John K. 
Starley, James's nephew. 

The pneumatic tyre — in other 
words, a tyre filled with air — was 
invented in 1888 by John Boyd 
Dunlop, a veterinary surgeon of 
Belfast, Northem Ireland. By 1893 
the design of the bicycle had been 


belongs to 


developed into the modem dia: 
mond frame with roller-chain drive 
and pneumatic-tyred wheels. 


When was John. F. Kennedy 
killed? 

Rajiv Raman, 

Tuticorin. 





President John. F. Kennedy 
was assassinated by a gunman 
in Dallas, Texas on 22 November 
1963 while driving in an open car. 





How high can birds fly? 
Pankaj Malhotra, 
Bombay. 





Birds have been seen by moun: 
taineers who were climbing. 
Mount Everest. The highest were 
seen at an altitude of 8200 metres 
(26,900 feet), not far below the 
summit. Birds have also been seen 
flying this high from aircraft. 
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Why does the causanna tree 
have leaves like needles? 
Uma. P. Menon, 
Madras. 
The leaves of causarina trees 
are usually thin and needle 
like, and are very tough, so that 
they do not lose much water, This 
allows the tree to grow in places 
where there is not very much water, 
at least for part of the year. 


What is the meaning of the 
symbol on the Olympic Flog. 

Do the colours of the rings hove 

‘any meaning? 

Gitanjali Nair, 

Bombay. 


lication: 
Looking for 
along with the rea 
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The flag used at the Olympic 

Games has a white background 
with five interlaced circles repre: 
senting the five inhabited conti: 
nents ; Africa, America, Asia, Aus- 
tralasia and Europe. Each ring 
has a different colour : red, yellow, 
green, black and blue, But the 
colours are merely decorative and 
in no way represent particular 
continents. 


1 doubts as usual, but 


Your friend 


Aaah Pale 


‘Aunty Leela 
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